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No Square Deal for the Packers. 


MERICANS ARE sometimes too outspoken in con- 
demnation of their own faults, as well as the 
faults of others. In no other country in the world 
would the press and publi 
freely regarding the meat-packing-house charges as 


the press and the people of the United States have 


c officials have spoken so 





done. It is notorious that the inspection of meats 
abroad is, for the most part, less efficient than the 
inspection in the United States. We have the au- 
thority of the news dispatches for a statement by 
Doctor Thresh, medica! officer of the health board at 
Chelmsford, England, t) ‘less attention is paid to 
food inspection in Great Britain than in any other civ- 
ilized country,’’ and that “‘the danger arising from 
imported products has been enormously exaggerated 
because there is no more danger now than there has 
been for years past in eating canned gocds.”’ This is 
true, and yet the scare created by a sensational yellow- 
novelist and ill-advised public officials in the United 
States, aided by the yellow press, has inflicted incal- 
culable injury. It wili be years before public confi- 
dence in American canned goods of every variety will 
be restored. No more senseless scare was ever ex- 
perienced. 

The hysterical outery regarding the packing- houses 
—based on the grossly-exaggerated statements of a 


writer who three years ago publicly acknowledged 
that he was trying to create a sensation and did not 
care how he did it—was predicated on a sincere desire 
to correct an evil, but it would have been far wiser 
for those in authority if they had committed their 
investigation to experts in the packing business, 
rather than to theorists and sociologists. The un- 
questioned honesty of President Roosevelt, and his 
equally unquestioned devotion to the public welfare, 
his impatience with the law’s delays and with the 
efforts of moneyed interests to prevent the correction 
of existing abuses, are all to be borne in mind. Per- 
haps they justify his impetuous action in the packing- 
house matter, but we cannot escape the conviction 
that the corrective legislation agreed upon by Con- 
gress could have been secured just as readily if there 
had not been such widespread publicity of the reckless 
and, in most instances, grossly-exaggerated charges 
against one of the greatest American industries. 

Senator Lodge, in his defense of the public assault 
on the packing-house industry, was mistaken when he 
said in the Senate that the wide publicity given to the 
matter by the newspapers was due “‘ to the pigheaded- 
ness of the packers.’’ The hearing by the congressional 
committee revealed the fact that when Professor 
Neill, of the Roman Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Reynolds, the New York sociologist, had 
completed their examination of the packing-houses, 
and had prepared a very adverse report, it was sug- 
gested by the packing-house management that the 
latter would be glad to have thirty days in which to 
correct any and ail evils that might exist, and in any 
manner that might be recommended by the investi- 
gators. The latter were asked not to jeopardize a 
great industry by needless publication of disputed 
charges. If the purpose of the investigation was 
simply to correct abuses, why was this fair and equi- 
table offer of the packers declined? Was the first 
consideration a reformation of abuses—or notoriety ? 
This is & question that no one has yet answered. 

sor will it be forgotten that, when Professor Neill 
was testifying before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, he admitted that certain departments in the 
packing-ho ises were faultless. Thereupon, Chairman 
Wads worth remarked, “‘ But you did not mention any- 
thing creditable in your report. Were you there sim- 
ply to find fault?’ To which Professor Neill, the 
packing-house expert from the Roman Catholie Uni- 
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versity of Washington, replied, ‘‘ No; we understood 
that we were to ascertain conditions that needed legis- 
lative remedies.’’ Whataconfession! Nothing good 
was to be said about one of the foremost of all American 
business enterprises; nothing but fault was to be 
found, and it was to be blazoned all over the world 
that the American packing business was revoltingly 
foul and indecent ! 

Is it to he wondered at that the Chicago Manufac- 
turers’ Association agree that the Neill-Reynolds re- 
port was “‘ practically worthless,’’ because the men 
who made it did not come within the accepted defini- 
tion of experts? Is it surprising that the directors 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, and of the 
Chicago Commercial Association, publicly denounced 
the Neill-Reynolds report of conditions at the stock- 
vards as highly colored, and criticised President Roose- 
velt for sending it to Congress ? 


e 2 

Roosevelt a Possible Republican Danger. 
“THE NEW YORK Sun says that it is impossible for 

President Roosevelt to be a candidate again in 
1908 because his own words have removed him from 
consideration. Not so. The emphatic and sincere dec- 
laration of President Roosevelt, on the night of his 
election, that he would not be a candidate again, was 
not more emphatic and sincere than his repeated dec- 
laration at the Republican National Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1900 that, under no circumstances, 
would he accept a nomination for the vice-presidency, 
but he did so under the compulsion of circumstances 
which may be as nothing to the compulsion which will 
exist two years hence. 

In a-republic hero-worship is sometimes perilous. 
Theodore Roosevelt is idolized by the Republican party. 
Let us suppose all the parties fail to unite on him in 
1908, and that the pressure upon him among the Re- 
publicans may not be great enough to constrain him 
to overcome his well-known desire to retire at that 
time! What will the Republican party do then ? 

If Roosevelt is out of the reckoning for 1908 the 
aim of Democrats as well as Republicans will be 
to nominate some man of the Roosevelt type. They 
want aman not only of balance and ability, but of 
originality, versatility, and the most aggressive sort of 
honesty. All these qualities Roosevelt has in a high 
degree. Many Democrats think that Folk is a man of 
the Roosevelt order. Jerome, who has an opportunity 
in the next two years and a half before the national 
conventions meet to become much more prominent as 
a presidential quantity than Folk, has been styled a 
Rooseveltian Democrat. Hundreds of thousands of 
Democrats all over the country find qualities in Bryan 
which, as they believe, make him a man of destiny. 
McClellan, too, if he cuts loose from Tammany and 
gives New York the kind of government which its 
people want, may, before the opening of 1908, become 
a very attractive figure for his party throughout the 
country. 

Where is there a man of the Roosevelt type in the 
Republican party, aside from the President himself ? 
None is in sight at the present moment. One may be 
generated in the next two years, but in these summer 
days of 1906 none can be discerned by thé naked eye. 
A man of this character—young, daring, sane, virile 

has to be developed by the Republicans if they are 
to carry the country in the next election. 

In Clay’s case hero-worship plunged the Whigs re- 
peatedly into disaster. It brought the Republicans to 
the verge of catastrophe by the third-term folly in 
Grant’s case. The Blaine idolatry inflicted an Iliad of 
woes on the Republican party. 

Even when, as in Roosevelt’s case thus far, the 
hero-worship has brought no immediate ill effects, its 
continuance is full of danger. At the nomination of 
his successor it makes the descent too abrupt. The 
Democrats carried the idolatry of Jackson to the end 
of his service, and they elected his successor, Van 
Buren. But all along Van Buren was recognized by 
enemies and friends as Jackson’s political protégé. 
The opposition party, the Whig, was new and chaotic. 
Unable to unite on any one man, it divided its votes 
among four candidates. 

Nothing of that sort is ahead of us now. Roosevelt 
will have no political heir. The candidate of 1908 will 
have to depend on himself for election, if he is elected. 
Nor is the Democratic party new or chaotic. It will 
not only concentrate on one candidate, but he will 
be as near the Roosevelt order of man as the party 
can develop or invent. In the changed order of things 
the necessity for the Republicans to manage the affairs 
of the government wisely for the next two years is 
particularly imperative. 

e 2 


The New State of Oklahoma. 


HE NEW State of Oklahoma, just authorized by 
Congress, comprising the Territory of that name 

and Indian Territory, will start out with more than 
1,500,000 population. This is four times as many 
inhabitants as any previous Territory or Territo- 
ries had when admitted to statehood. Virginia, which 
was by far the largest of the original thirteen States, 
had less than half this population when the first na- 
tional census of the government was taken. On the 
roll of States in 1906 Oklahoma holds the twenty- 
second place in inhabitants. Population has been 
rushing into Oklahoma at the rate of two thousand a 
week. Statehood will increase the inflow. The open- 
ing, soon to take place, of the Kiowa and Comanche 
pasture lands and wood reserve in the southwestern 
part of Oklahoma proper, will bring in thousands of 
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settlers. The 91,000 Indians in the Indian Territory 
end of the State are all civilized. Moreover, they are 
outnumbered five to one by the whites in that com- 
munity. 

Both ends of the new State have schools, churches, 
newspapers, farms, mines, factories, mercantile houses, 
banks, and the rest of the accompaniments of an ad- 
vanced and well-balanced civilization. They have, in 
combination, 5,000 miles of railway, and are in direct 
and constant communication with all parts of the 
United States. More railway mileage is being built 
in the new State than in any other part of the coun- 
try. The Indian Territory part is particularly rich in 
coal, iron, lead, and zine lands. Its wealth in coal has 
recently been brought out conspicuously by Senators 
La Follette and others in the legislation relating to the 
Five Civilized Tribes. The corn and cotton produc- 
tion of the new State is large, and is increasing with 
great speed. Every agricultural product of the tem- 
perate zone thrives there. 

Oklahoma, the forty-sixth star on the national 
flag, has a particularly bright future. 


The Plain Truth. 

N APPROPRIATING $25,000 for the traveling ex- 
penses of the President Congress has performed a 
long-neglected duty. The journeys of the President 
and his official guests are not undertaken for the 
pleasure of the executive, but for the good of the 
people ; and the country, which is niggardly enough 
in its provision for the other expenses of its chief 
magistrate, surely ought not to expect him to bear the 
cost of a public service out of his private means. It 
is time we recognized the fact that the salaries of 
public officials cannot be computed on the scale ap- 
plicable to the Jeffersonian period. We allow our 
President $50,000 a year and begrudge him a travel- 
ing expense account of $25,000. The French republic 
recognizes the dignity of the office of its President 
by an annual grant of $120,000 as salary and an equal 
amount for expenses. We expect to command the 
services of the best lawyers and business men of the 
country as Cabinet officers and Supreme Court justices 
for a compensation insignificant by comparison with 
their earnings as private citizens. If our ambassadors 
represent the United States in a manner befitting the 
greatness of their country, they must do so out of 
their own pockets. Such a state of affairs is a re- 

proach to us as a nation. 


_ 

SECRETARY TAFT’S presentation of the case for 

the Filipinos before the National Association of 
Manufacturers was plain, forceful, and convincing. 
‘* Freedom,’’ he remarked, epigrammatically, *‘ does 
not feed people. We are under obligations to give 
them all we can in building up their prosperity.’’ 
Touching on the opposition of the sugar interests to 
the entry of the Philippine product, Mr. Taft said 
that these interests supplied 1,100,000 tons of the 
2,700,000 tons consumed annually in this country. 
Why should not the Filipinos have the privilege of 
supplying a part of the other 1,600,000 tons? There 
could be no danger of their monopolizing the import 
trade, since their production at the present time is 
only one-sixteenth of that amount. He ridiculed the 
terror of American tobacco-growers, who produce 
7,500,000,000 cigars annually, with an annual rate of 
increase of 500,000, at the prospect of an invasion of 
Philippine cigars, of which only 150,000,000 are made 
annually, the number exported being 80,000,000. As 
for the danger of opening the American market to 
Philippine rice, the United States government spent 
$12,000,000 last year to feed rice to the Filipinos, who 
would hardly be in a position to overwhelm this coun- 
try with their exports of the grain. Secretary Taft’s 
statistical arguments were calculated to allay the self- 
ish fears of American producing interests, and his ap- 
peal to justice for the far-Eastern wards of the na- 
tion, powerful in itself, should be listened to by all 
who have the maintenance of the national honor it 
heart. 

- 

T WAS the retribution of fate that fell upon the 

members of the National Editorial Association, 
after their recent session in Indianapolis, when they 
started on an excursioning tour. The meat packers of 
Chicago had invited the editors to visit the stockyards 
and all their institutions, and to enjoy their hospital- 
ities. Some of.the editors were so afraid of the hys- 
terical charges against the Chicago brand of meats 
that they declined the invitation. The same day, 
while on their excursion train, a number of the edi- 
tors were taken ill, as the result of devouring a lunch- 
eon en route. Whether the ice-cream and cakes and 
salads, of which they partook, were of the canned 
goods variety or not, we do not undertake to say ; but 
the presumption is that the sick editors, before they 
reached the end of their journey, wished that they 
might have been. Hardiy a day passes but we read 
in the papers of families suffering from ptomaine 
poisoning caused by eating fish, meats, fruits, and als 
cheese, pies, cakes, candies, and ice-cream, all fres! 
from the makers. Physicians themselves are ofter 
greatly puzzled to explain illnesses of this character. I 
most instances the sickness is the result of over- 
eating, or of partaking of foods at improper times, 
of articles of diet which do not assimilate. One 
the worst effects of the sensational outery agains: 
canned goods is the general timidity it has occasion< 
among sensitive people of the invalid class, regarding 
their food. Untold harm, direetly and indirectly, has 
thus been inflicted by one of the most senseless crazes 
which has ever struck this country. 
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ow PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT wt 


HE BARONESS VON SUTTNER, who won the 

Nobel Peace Prize last year, and whose tour of 
this country two years 
ago in the interests of 
the peace movement will 
be remembered, is mak- 
ing a special endeavor to 
allay the irritation be- 
tween Germany and 
England, fomented, as it 
seems to be, by certain 
factions in those coun- 
tries bent upon stirring 
up hostilities, if possible. 
To this end the baroness 
has written an article 
for the Deutsche Revue 
in which she says, with 
truth and force: ‘‘ There 
are a few hundreds, per-- 
haps a few thousands, 
who are interested in 
bringing about a war, 
or at least in having it 
talked about. There are 
millions, however—mil- 
lions upon millions—in 
the same countries, ‘to 
whom a war must needs 
mean untold misery, whose material and moral wel- 
fare depends upon the maintenance of peace, who, if 
questioned as to whether there should be a war, would 
unhesitatingly answer with a decided no.’’ The 
baroness suggests the creation of a voluntary body of 
peace workers throughout Europe and America, whose 
sole duty would consist in at once raising a protest 
upon every occasion against every printed and spoken 
word or war baiting. She suggests also that a badge 
of recognition be worn by the soldiers of this new 
species of Salvation Army, a badge that would make 
them feel that they were enrolled in the hearts of mil- 
lions who are active participants in warding off danger. 

















BARONESS VON SUTTNER, 


Who is doing great work in 
behia't of peace in 
Europe. 


AN INTERESTING foreign potentate is the Maha- 

rajah Gaekwar, of Baroda, India, who arrived here 
recently from Liverpool accompanied by his wife and 
brother. The Maharajah Gaekwar is the second great- 
est prince in all India and the direct descendant of onc 
of the Mahrata generals, who were the moguls or 
rulers of India when the East Indian Company wrest- 
ed control from them. He is the ruler of the state 
of Baroda, which has a population of 2,000,000 and an 
area of 8,000 square miles. His brother acts as his 
secretary. During his stay in America the Maharajah 
will buy a large number of presents, which will be 
given to his young daughter, the Princess Indirarapa, 
who is now thirteen years old, and is to be married 
in the early fall to the rajah of Dharthe, ruler of the 
state of Dhar. The Maharajah takes deep interest in 
the development of his countrymen, and toward this 
end has established a college in Baroda. He will send 
some of the graduates to the United States to learn 
the customs of the people here. 


HE SULTAN OF TURKEY can be most amiable 
and gracious when he pleases to be so. Recently, 
when Mr. Charlemagne Tower, American Ambassa- 
dor to Berlin, and Mrs. Tower visited Constantinople, 
Abdul Hamid sent for them, treated them with the 
greatest courtesy, and conferred on Mrs. Tower the 
Grand Cross of Shefaket, an order for women, signi- 
fying “* Devotion to Duty.”’ 
o 
ENERAL ANDREW L. HARRIS, the new Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, is a man who is in politics in spite 
of himself. He had re- 
tired from public life 
when the Republicans of 
his State last year in- 
sisted upon his accepting 
the nomination for the 
lieutenant-governorship, 
to which he was elected 
by a large plurality, 
though the head of the 
ticket was defeated, and 
on the recent death of 
Governor John M. Pat- 
tison he became chief 
executive of the State. 
General Harris served 
gallantly in the Union 
army and was brevetted 
a brigadier at the close 
of the Civil War. He 
has been a_ probate 
judge, State senator, a 
member of the Ohio 
House of Representa- 
tives, and thrice lieuten- 
ant-governor. It is said 
that, in spite of his sev- 
enty years, he is likely to be nominated and elected 
as Governor in 1908, for he is a man of vigorous 
health. By the wording of the Ohio constitution, 
while exercising all powers of the governorship, Gen. 
Harris is officially designated as Acting Governor, only 
@ man actually elected to that office being allowed to 
bear the title of Governor. He is fully in accord with 
the temperance views of his predecessor, and if the 

















GENERAL ANDREW L. HARRIS, 
Who succeeded to the Governorship 
t Ohio by the death of Governor 
John M, Pattison.— Schmidt. 


liquor interests attack the validity of the high-license 


law, passed during the illness of Governor Pattison, 


he is expected to call an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture to re-enact the measure. 
— 
A MOST REMARKABLE recent political event was 
the reappearance in public life, after a long and 
seemingly final re- 
tirement, of the 
Hon. William Pink- 
ney Whyte, who has 
been appointed to 
the vacancy in the 
United States Sen- 
ate caused by the 
death of Senator 
Gorman, of Mary- 
land. Mr. Whyte 
was formerly Gov- 
ernor of his State, 
and afterward 
United States Sen- 
ator, but twenty- 
five years ago he 
was defeated for re- 
election to the lat- 
ter office by the 
very man whose 
successor he now is. 
Thus, because he 
has long outlived 
the traditional age 
limit of man, Mr. 
Whyte, whose 
ability and fitness 
for the office are 
unquestioned, is to- 
day again acting as 
a national legislator. He is now no less than eighty- 
two years old, and yet ke is strong and capable, with 
apparently a long period of usefulness still before him. 
In Mr. Whyte the splendid galaxy of young old men 
for which the Senate is noted gains a bright addi- 
tional star. With Mr. Pettus a’ eighty-five, Mr. Mor- 
gan at eighty-two, Mr. Allison at seventy-seven, Mr. 
Whyte at eighty-two, and several others overtopping 
three score and ten, displaying the energy and effi- 
ciency of middle life in the discharge of their sena- 
torial duties, the refutation of the theory that age 
alone unfits a man for good work is complete. 
a 
MONG THE American writers who are studying 
Russia in this momentous period of he- history is 
Professor Edward A. Steiner, who has just sailed for 
Europe, expecting to spend the summer in Russia. 
Professor Steiner, who holds the chair of Applied Chris- 
tianity in lowa College, has devoted much time to the 
study of the Russian Jew, both in his native land and 
in America. He was one of the most prominent 
figures in the national conference on immigration, held 
in New York last winter, and in 1903 investigated 
conditions in the Russian Pale, describing his experi- 
ences in a series of newspaper articles. 
a 
ITLED FOREIGNERS who have come to this coun- 
try to secure American wives and to replenish 
their purses—have 
usually been anx- 
ious to have them- 
selves regarded as, 
at least legally, 
single men. These 
fortune seekers of 
high rank have 
heretofore hailed 
from the Occident, 
where the social 
ideas of modern 
civilization prevail. 
But now magnates 
of the Orient, where 
they have different 
notions from ours, 
also show a disposi- 
tion to enter this 
fascinating field of 
endeavor. The 
only royal person- 
age this country is 
likely to have with- 
in its borders this 
year has arrived in 
gunn use ae oie California from the 
ce ete a, far East on matri- 
Of Siam, who is seeking an American girl ° ° 
who will become his sixty-fourth monial enterprise 
wite.— Stelimann., bent. He is Prince 
Low Get Sing, of 
Siam, and it is reported that he has been creating a 
furore on the Pacific coast by his search for an Ameri- 
can young lady who will be willing to become his 
sixty-fourth wife. The prince appears to be an in- 
telligent man, and he condescends to wear Western 
attire, but he has not as yet adopted Western views 
on the subject of polygamy. He does not seem to 
have entered on his quest solely for the purpose of im- 
proving his financial condition, but he has not as yet 
succeeded in finding a new consort on American soil, 
and is not likely to. It is to be hoped that before he 
returns to his own land he will become thoroughly 
imbued with American ideas. 

















WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE, 
Kighty-two years old, the New United 
States Senator from Maryland, 
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6s OBURN OF KANSAS ”’ was distinguished be- 
fore, but his distinction has grown tenfold 
since he declined the ap- 
pointment as United 
States Senator offered 
him by Governor Hoch. 
His reasons for his ac- 
tion were his liking for | 
his present work as sec- 
retary of the State 
Board of Agriculture 
and his unwillingness to 
involve himself in po- 
litical activity. So he 
will continue his work 
of preparing reports on 
the practical needs of 
farmers, such as ‘‘The 
Beef Steer and His Sis- 
ter,’’ “‘The Helpful 
Hen,’’ and ‘‘The Horse 
Useful.’’ These mono- 
graphs are breezy and 
popular in their treat- 
ment of the subjects, FOSTER D. COBURN, 
but they command re- The Kansas Secretary of Agriculture, 
spect among those who 
know, and are widely 
read by American farm- 
ers, used as text-books in various agricultural colleges, 
and quoted throughout Europe. Governor Hoch has 
called Mr. Coburn the most useful man that walks the 
soil of Kansas to-day ; and it would be hard to name 
any man who has done so much as Mr. Coburn to 
spread the knowledge of the wonderful agricultural 
riches of Kansas throughout the world. Mr. Coburn 
was born in Wisconsin in 1846, and, as he says, ‘‘after 
taking a post-graduate course in Knockabout Univer- 
sity, matriculated in the war for the Union,”’ serving 
in two Illinois regiments. He became a Kansas farmer 
in 1867 and left his farm for the first time to accept 
the position he now holds, to which he has been re- 
elected seven times. In 1898 Mr. Coburn refused to 
be the Republican nominee for Governor. 

















who declined an appointment as 
United States Senator. Snyder. 


. 
HE PERSONAL popularity of President Roosevelt 
and the unpopularity of fine clothes in Kansas were 
recently demonstrated, to the sorrow of a prominent 
politician of that State. Colonel W. H. Sapp, who 
had for two years been chairman of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, was deposed from office be- 
cause he was accustomed to wear a ‘‘ plug ’’ hat and 
a long frock coat at all hours of the day, and also be- 
cause he had applied an opprobrious epithet to the 
President. One of those who most insistently de- 
manded the retirement of Sapp was the Democratic 
candidate for governor, ex-United States Senator 
Harris. 
~~ 
R. WU TING-FANG, former Chinese minister to 
the United States, was always an object of in- 
terest while he was in this country. Even since his 
return to China he has continued to attract attent’on 
here. His latest noteworthy move has been to become 
a temperance man and a vegetarian. He ascribes this 
double change of base to convincing arguments used 
in a book by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, who recently 
emptied the costly contents of her wine-cellar into the 
gutter at Washington. He declares that since the 
adoption of his new dietary he feels much stronger 
and healthier in every respect than before, and he in- 
tends to tell all whom he meets of its value. 
- 
HAT SEEMS to be a sincere case of repentance 
is illustrated in the person of Harry Morton 
the New York Tender- 
loin policeman who was 
recently convicted of 
perjury in the Claiche 
murder trial. While he 
was confined in the 
Tombs he heard one of 
the prison missionaries, 
a reformed convict, 
preach. He was so im- 
pressed by the speaker’s 
admonitions that he sent 
for a Bible, and now 
professes his conversion. 
He has begun his term 
of one year in the peni- 
tentiary, and says he 
would serve another 
rather than return to 
his old ‘* plain-clothes ”’ 
work in the Tenderloin. 
When he is released, he 
says, he will go into 
mission work and try to 
reclaim other men who 
have gone wrong. Be- 
fore he became a police- 
man Morton was a fireman. In the course of his two 
years’ service in the fire and three years in the police 
department he saved seven lives at fires. It is a 
cause for rejoicing that an individual with so much of 
real manhood in him has decided to depart from the 
errors of his ways and to lead a better life. It is 
stated that Morton has made some important revela- 
tions concerning ‘‘graft’’ as related to the police. 

















HARRY MORTON, 
The convicted New York policeman, 
who says he will engage in mission 


work when he has served his term 
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Soap and Water in Chicago’s PacKing-houses 























CLEANING BEEF CARCASSES WITH HOT WATER SHORTLY AFTER SLAUGHTERING AT MEN AND WOMEN IN A SAUSAGE-STUFFING ROOM AT ARMOUR’S SCRUBBING THB 
ABMOUB’S.— Howe & Asthur. TABLES WITH HOT WATER AND SOAP.— Howe & Arthur. 





ply hotels, clubs, ete., with special makes, branded Sole Survivor of a Noted Congress. 
with the particular hotel or club name. 


Each large Chicago packing-plant sends from its HE SOLE survivor of the Thirty-first Congress is 
soap factory throughout its establishment many the Hon. Andrew J. Harlan, of Savannah, Mo., 
tons of soap every year. The form used by the who represented the Eleventh Indiana District in that 
packers for their own cleaning is usually a liquid. body. Mr. Harlan is ninety-one years old, but still 
For toilet purposes for employés a good brand of — hale and hearty. Among his fellow members in Con- 
toilet soap is provided. Whenever work is finished gress were such men as Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
in any one department of these mammoth establish- _ houn, William H. Seward, Stephen A. Douglas, Jeffer- 
ments the scrubbing brigade appears with hot son Davis, and John J. Crittenden, his interesting 
water and soap, and floors and tables are quickly — recollections of whom he is fond of relating. 
scrubbed. In the sausage departments this 
cleaning is done by the employés who are en- 
gaged in sausage making or stuffing. 

One of the most interesting processes to be 
seen in any packing-plant is that of filling the 
casings with material of sausages by machinery. 
Men stand at the machines and hold the casings 
to the spouts through which the finely-ground 
material for the sausage is forced. The casing 
is rapidly filled, and is tnen passed by the men 
operators to women and girls, who tie it up into 
the desired lengths. When their work is fin- 
ished, these men and women immediately scrub 
off the tables where the sausages have been 
made. 

In all the houses a force of men is employed 
exclusively for keeping floors clean. Water is 
an abundant article in all departments, and in 
many parts of the establishments the floors are 
flushed by streams from many lines of hose. In 
the killing-rooms for cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
hot water is sprayed on the newly-butchered 
NEWLY-SLAUGHTERED SHEEP CLEANSED WITH HOT WATER IN ‘arcasses, while men with _ scrubbing-brushes 

SWIFT'S KILLING DEPARTMENT.—Howe & Arthur. wash all bloody stains from the beeves as they 
are carried by, suspended from a moving cable. 

TRIP THROUGH the great packing-houses of An odd patent appliance is employed in some cases. 

Chicago discloses a feature of the business which This consists of a combination brush and hose. A 
has not been very fully described “‘in the dispatches.’’ jet of water, heated to 130 degrees Fahrenhe, 
It is known, of course, that the packers are among the flows through the end of a hose supported by a stick. 
largest manufacturers of soap in the world. One At this same point a brush is attached, so that 
Chicago plant alone makes 900 different varieties of | whenever the brush is applied there is always an 
this common cleansing compound. Aside from a large abundance of water for cleansing. All the hogs in 
number of brands which are sold under its own name, _ the big houses are subjected to an additional clean- 
comprising a variety extending all the way from the ing process. This consists of powerful streams of 
finest toilet soap to the coarsest laundry article, this | steam which are forced against the interior of the 
packing-house, like the others, produces, also, hun- carcasses. This is one of the final processes before 
dreds of special brands. ‘These manufacturers sup- the beef is suspended in the cooling-room. 





























GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR AT SWIFT'S EXAMINING GLANDS IN THE 
HEADS OF HOGS FOR POSSIBLE TUBERCULOSIS. 
Howe & Arthur. 
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VISITORS WITH GUIDE GOING THROUGH SWIFT'S PACKING-HOUSE—ABOUT 10,000 PER- 


ONE OF THE NEAT WASH-ROOMS IN THE PACKING PLANT OF LIBBY, 
SONS VISIT THE CHICAGO PACKING-HOUSES DAILY.— Howe & Arthur 


MC NEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO.— Howe & Arthur. 
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CHILDREN OF THE FAMILY HAVING A CELEBRATION.—P. H. van Son, Louisiana “HURRAH FOR UNCLE SAM.”—U. NV. Owen, New York. 


ASSINIBOINE INDIANS CELEBRATING THE FOURTH ON FORT BELKNAP RESER- EAGER YOUNG CELEBRATORS PREPARING TO SEND UP A BALLOON. 
VATION, MONT.—Sumner W. Matteson, Montana. Peter F’. Amer, Maryland. 


DARING GIRLS, WHILE GRANDMA TREMBLES, SETTING OFF CANNON CRACKERS. SUNNY JIMMY KEEPS ON CELEBRATING IN SPITE OF A FEW WOUNDS. 
Mrs. J. Bernard, New York. Will G. Helwig, Ohio. 


SPECIAL FOURTH OF JULY PHOTO CONTEST—LOUISIANA WINS. 
SPIRIT OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY MADE MANIFEST IN ODD OR AMUSING INCIDENTS AND SCENES. 
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‘THE OLD WAGON moving along slowly over the 

dusty road of the Western plains creaked dismally. 
Its limp and faded and ragged cover sank limply be- 
tween the bows. The two bony old horses hitched to 
the wagon walked feebly and with panting breath. 
It was a burning day in July. The skies were brassy, 
and the heat shimmered over the brown plains. There 
was not wind enough to stir the leaves on the few 
cottonwood-trees there were on the flat banks of the 
sluggish and muddy little river the movers forded 
just before noon. They stopped to rest for an hour 
or two in the scant shade afforded by a little clump of 
partly leafless trees on the opposite bank. 

‘Seems to me this is the hottest day yit,’’ said 
John Barney, as he climbed down from the high seat 
of the wagon and held out his arms to a little girl of 
about twelve years. He lifted her to the ground, and 
as her bare brown feet touched the brown grass she 
said, 

“It’s nice to step on the ground again, daddy. I 
get so awfully tired there in the wagon. We ’most to 
where we are going ?’’ 

‘** Well, it’s quite a far piece, yit, honey, but we’ll 
rest a good deal by the way. You go wade a little in 
the river an’ kind o’ cool off your feet, 
while daddy onhitches the critters an’ 
sets out a bite o’ something to eat.’’ 

‘**T ought to set out something to eat 
while you onhitches,’’ replied the little 
girl. ‘*‘ You know that ma said that I 
was to take her place far as I could in 
doing for you, daddy.’’ 

A little tremor came into her voice 
as she spoke, and the man’s voice was 
unsteady, and he faltered a little when 
he said, 

‘*I—I—know, honey. I know jist 
what your ma said, but she didn’t mean 
you was to try to do much while you 
are so little. Daddy will do for both of 
us for a little while yit. You go play, 
honey.” 

He turned his face away and wiped 
his eyes on the sleeve of his faded 
hickory shirt. It had been but three 
days since he had buried his wife under 
a tree on the bare plains. He and the 
little girl were alone now. The journey 
had been undertaken in the hope that 
the invigorating air of Colorado would 
cure the consumption that had long held 
the mother in its grip. But it had been 
a vain hope. 

‘“We might as well go on as to go 
backward,’’ he had said to the little 
girl. ‘‘ We’ve no folks to go back to. 
And we’ ve at least got friends out there 
in Coloraydo.’’ He was a man of a 
restless spirit, and the fact that he had 
always been ‘“‘on the move”’ had much 
to do with his impoverished condition. 
He did not tell his little girl that his 
last dollar had been spent in burying 
his wife, and that the small supply of 
bacon and flour and coffee in the wagon 
was all they had. 

“*T’ll have to sell the organ, bad as 
I hate to,”’ he said to himself, as he tethered the bony 
horses out on the brown grass. ‘“‘I did want to keep 
it for Maida the worst way, and her ma was always 
opposed to her selling it, for she wanted Maida to have 
it help cultivate her purty singin’ voice.’’ 

A small cabinet organ and his violin were two 
things John Barney had clung to tenaciously through 
many a season of bitter poverty. The love of music 
was strong in him and his littie girl, who had a voice 
of great sweetness and purity. 

They tarried on the bank of the muddy little stream 
for a couple of hours, and when they hitched the horses 
to the wagon to go on their way they discovered that 
one horse was lame. It limped along slowly, and when 
they had gone a few miles John Barney said, 

‘" Old Charley seems to be getting worse, so I guess 
we’d better stop until morning where we are, or he 
may get so he can’t go at all.”’ 

The old horses were unhitched, and the man and the 
child sat listlessly until evening in the shade cast by 
the wagon and its cover, suffering greatly from the 
heat. Her father had breakfast ready when Maida 
awoke the next morning. It was cooler, but still too 
warm for redl comfort. When the little girl appeared 
at the open end of the wagon, her father pointed 
toward where the horses were standing, and said, 

““Look there, honey.’’ 

The little girl looked, and said, ‘‘ What a pretty 
horse, daddy! Where did it come from ?”’ 

“TI give it up,’’ replied her father. ‘‘ It was there 


“* HELLO, THERE, JOHN BARNEY, OLD COMRADE! 
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with our two old nags when I got up this morning. 
Mighty handsome critter. Il’ve an idee it has broken 
away from its owner. Like enough he’ll be along for 
it before we start.’’ 

Sut the owner of the young horse had not appeared 
when the meagre breakfast wus finished and they were 
ready to start. The stray horse followed behind the 
old wagon. The lame horse was but little better, and 
it was evident that its lameness was increasing. When 
they had gone two or three miles, John Barney said, 
“*Long as the horse is goin’ to foller right on behind 
us, I don’t see but what I might as well hitch him up 
if he has been broken to harness and let him spell old 
Charley a little while.’’ 

The harness was transferred to the hack of the 
other horse, and it and old Ned walked along together 
in great harmony while the lame horse came on be- 
hind the wagon. ‘They met two or three persons dur- 
ing the day, and one man called out, “‘ Your horses 
aren’t very well matched, are they? That off horse 
is a fine beast. Don’t often see as fine a horse as that 
out here on the plains.’’ 

When sunset came they camped near the bed of a 
stream that had run dry, and while John Barney was 





frying the bacon for supper the little girl arranged 
their few dishes on the box they used for a table. 
Presently she said, “‘ Why, daddy, I’ve just thought 
of something. .Funny neither of us thought of it be- 
fore. You know what day to-morrow is, daddy ?”’ 

“* A body loses track of time out here, but the way 
I figger it out it’s Friday.”’ 

“* But what day of the month is it, daddy ?’’ 

“Lemme see—second, third—why, it’s the fourth.”’ 

“The Fourth of July, daddy !’’ 

“‘ Well, so it is, little one !’’ 

“* Aren’t we-going to celebrate any, daddy ?”’ 

“Well, I hadn’t thought anything about it, honey. 
But we will do something to mark the day. Every 
man that thinks anything of his country ought to pay 
it respect on the birthday of its independence. A man 
that’s fit and bled for his country the way I did in the 
Civil War has a feelin’ toward her that a man ain’t 
apt to have that never tried to defend her from harm. 
Yes, little one, we’ll celebrate, even if there ain’t but 
just the two of us. We’ll take a day off to-morrow, 
that’s what we will! It will give old Charley a chance 
to get-over his lameness, an’ the owner of the horse 
that helped us out all day yesterday will surely be 
along after him. We’ll lay by and celebrate.’’ 

“* How, daddy ?’’ 

‘Well, for one thing, we’ll run Old Glory up to the 
breeze. I ain’t a thing on this earth I’m prouder of 
than the old flag I carried for our rigimint a part o’ 
the time in the war. We’ve got it with us, and I’ll 
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make as good a:flagstaff as I can from one o’ theso 
little cottonwoods. Then we’ll take the organ out and 
sing some good old patriotic songs, and you can read 
the fine old Declaration, and I’ll make a speech.’’ 

‘*That will be good fun, daddy,’’ said the 
girl, gleefully. 

** It will be paying respect to the day, anyhow.’’ 

As they ate their supper, they planned quite a 
unique celebration. ‘‘I have a good deal of powder 


little 


and some fuse in the wagon,”’ said Barney, ‘“‘ and 
we’ll make some noise, anyhow.’’ 
They had not been so cheerful in many a day. The 


sun went down a great red bail in the yellow west, and 
the golden crescent of a new moon soon came out 
among the countless shining stars. The old wagon 
looked forlorn enough in all that great expanse of al- 
most treeless prairie, and while the little girl slept 
soundly after a few minutes on her pillow, her father 
lay on his back on the dewless grass, looking up to the 
stars, where, as he had full and serene faith to be- 
lieve, ‘‘ma was.’’ It was long before he fell asleep, 
and when he did so there were tears on his sunburned 
cheeks. Next morning the sun came up in acloudless 
sky, and a soft breeze moved the wagon-cover lightly. 
But before they finished breakfast, the 
sky became overcast and there was a 
rumble of thunder. 

“* Looks as if we’d have to have our 
celebration in the wagon,’’ said Barney. 
‘“*But we’llrun the stars and stripes up, 
even if they get wet.’’ 

He had secured the best flagstaff 
he could the evening before, and had set 
it in the ground a short distance and 
fastened it to a wheel of the wagon. 
Old Glory was floating above the wagon 
when the little girl got up, and she 
clapped her hands and said, “‘ It looks 
lovely, daddy !’’ 

‘The stars and stripes ought always 
to look lovely to an American,’’ replied 
her father. 

They had planned to have their 
*‘exercises’’ at ten o’clock, and a 
gentle rain had begun to fall at that 
time. The little girl showed her disap- 
pointment, but her father said, cheerily, 
““Never you mind, dearie. We’ll have 
’?em in the wagon, and we’ll be real 
snug there. Of course we can’t bring 
the organ out in the rain. And only 
think of how much pleasanter it will 
be to travel to-morrow with this rain 
laying all this turrible dust.’’ 

The old organ was uncovered and the 
fiddle brought out of its bag, and the 
“exercises ’’ began in the wagon. 


A little company of horsemen riding 
fast appeared on the eastern horizon. 
They rode as only cowboys can ride, 
and they had the lithe and spirited, slim- 
limbed horses that cowboys like to 
ride and master. When the dozen or 
more men were still a long distance from 
the forlorn old wagon one of them said, 

“‘There the sneak is, boys, or I 
miss my guess—away over there to the left near that 
little bunch of cottonwoods. If that isn’t a wagon, 
I’m a liar.”’ 

“‘ For once you have told the truth, Cap,’’ replied 
another of the riders. ‘‘It is a wagon, and there’s 
three horses tethered near it. If one of ’em isn’t 
your pretty Nell then I’m a liar.”’ 

“*It will be all the better for the poor devil in the 
wagon if you are a liar,’’ replied Cap. ‘“‘By George! 
that horse fartherest from the wagon is my Nell. 
The chap that pinched her will never pinch another.’’ 

‘* Like enough he’s taking a snooze in the wagon,”’ 
said a stalwart fellow in a blue-flannel shirt and 
Continued on page 17. 


Soft White Hands 


IN ONE NIGHT BY THE USE OF CUTICURA SOAP AND 
CUTICURA OINTMENT. 


Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, 
creamy lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint 
freely with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, 
and purest and sweetest of emollients. Wear old 
gloves or bandage lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. 
For preserving, purifying, and beautifying the hands, 
for removing redness, roughness, and irritations, for 
rashes and eczemas, with shapeless nails and painful 
finger ends, this treatment works wonders, speedily 
curing the most distressing cases. 
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GRAND AKMY VETEKANS, ON LAST MEMORIAL DAY, DECORATING THE GKAVE OF 
SPEAKER THOMAS B. REED, IN EVERGREEN CEMETERY, PORTLAND, ME. 
A. L. T. Cummings, Maine. 


FAMOUS 


(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) FINE YACHT “ LURLINE,” OWNED BY COMMODORE H. H. SINCLAIR, 


WHICH WON THE OCEANIC RACE FROM SAN PEDRO, CAL., TO HONOLULU. 
M. FE. Rafert, California. 
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CURIOUS EFFECT OF A FIERCE STORM AT UTICA, N. Y.—HOUSE PARTIALLY CRUSHED BY A THOUSANDS STRUGGLING TO ENTER THE $2,000,000 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CATHEDRAL AT 
HUGE TREE, ONE OF HUNDREDS THAT WERE UPROOTED.—G. Frank Radway, New York. BOSTON DURING ITS DEDICATION.— Boston Photo News Co., Massachusetts. 


NEWS PHOT) PRIZE CONTEST—CALIFORNIA WINS. 
SNAP-SHOTS OF CURRENT HAPPENINGS TAKEN BY ARTISTS WHO KEENLY OBSERVE THE DOINGS OF THE WORLD, 
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Wonderful Wealth of Our Vegetable, Fruit, and Nut Industries 


By Ernest C. Rowe 











GANSEVOORT MARKET, NEW YORK CITY, GREATEST GARDEN-TRUCK MARKET IN THE WORLD. 


‘THE AGGREGATE business of raising vegetables, 

fruits and nuts, and their crating, distribution and 
sale in the United States, has expanded to amazing 
proportions. This great American industry is mark- 
edly well organized as a whole, and well equipped in 


the gulf States. Nor, indeed, was June 12th a ban- 

ner day, for 1 am told one spring or summer day varies 
little from any other day in volume of receipts. 

New York annually consumes ten million dollars’ 

worth of fresh fruit, probably three times as much in 

green and canned vegetables, and 

furnishes a distributing centre for a 











couple of hundred millions in both 
products, exclusive of the products 
of the canneries. One Manhattan 
hotel uses $75,000 worth of fruit ina 
year, and there are a hundred other 
hotels with an annual consumption 
nearly as large. 

Of all our garden products, the 
Irish potato easily takes front rank 
in value of annual yield and acreage. 
Three million and one-half acres 
were planted with potatoes last sea- 
son, and the crop brought the far- 
mers $110,000,000. As the farmer 
receives but about thirty per cent. 
of the retail price of his product, 
the public must have paid three 
hundred millions for the 1905 crop, 
which is at this writing about sold 
out. The South harvested and mar- 
keted the yield of six hundred thou- 








SAMPLES OF FRUIT FROM STEAMSHIP CONSIGNMENTS—INSPECTION FOR AUCTION BUYERS, 


sand acres of sweet potatoes, one 
hundred thousand acres of onions, 
and we imported about two million 


plants, certainly melons, as well as garden vegetables, 
in their small irrigated patches prior to the visit of 
the whites to Santa Fé in 1537. 

The earliest planting of fruit by white men in 
America is credited to the Spaniards, who planted 
orange-trees in St. Augustine, Fla., in 1562. The 
first authenticated pear planting was in New York 
City in 1630, but that apple-trees had been planted 
elsewhere at an earlier date is indicated in a report of 
500 barrels of cider made by one man in 1639. 

From these early times to the present, industrial 
and scientific evolution has left no surer imprint than 
that which marks the course of the trucking and fruit 
industries. Scientific agriculture makes possible a 
manifold production to a normal acreage yield, irriga- 
tion reclaims lands of high productive value to the 
melon planters, and, to force nature to keep pace 
with our rapidly educated tastes, the raising of early 
fruits and garden truck under glass has expanded into 
a big and very profitable branch in itself. 

As the years have multiplied so have our demands 
for the products of soils remote from our homes, and 
we want our demands gratified in the speediest way. 
Hence the evolution of transportation. The business 
of transporting fresh fruits and vegetables alone is a 
vast national institution, by all odds the most extensive 
of any collateral to the vegetable and fruit industries. 
These perishable crops require the service of sixty- 
six thousand especially constructed refrigerator-cars, 
which move the freshly-picked fruits and garden vege- 
tables in interstate carriage, and to Mexico and Can- 

ada. These cars cost an average of two 





its parts, save perhaps that one which relates 
to the packaging of these products of the soil. 

A billion dollars is tied up in the busi- 
ness and a million persons secure a livelihood 
in the various channels connected with its vast 
commerce. 

Considerably over seven million acres of 
United States land is devoted to the com- 
mercial culture of vegetables, as much more 
to that of fruits and nuts, and this acreage 
comprehends four million farms. Five hun- 
dred thousand of these farms are exclusive 
producers of market vegetables. 

The American farmer receives annually 
three hundred million dollars for his vege- 
tables. Estimating fair middlemen’s profits, 
it is safe to assume that the American public 
paid over six hundred millions for the vege- 
tables eaten last year. 

Fruit consumption is not far behind. Two 
hundred millions went to fruit growers last 








thousand dollars apiece and represent an 
aggregate investment of one hundred and 
thirty odd million dollars. 

United States soil and climate do not per- 
mit the production of all the varieties of fruit 
our palates require. We must go for these 
to foreign shores. Flying the American en- 
sign are one hundred and fifty huge steel 
steamships, which bring exotic fruits across 
the seas to our American markets, and the 
cargoes thereof cost the American people 
fifty million dollars at least. These vessels 
annually bring ten million dollars’ worth 
of fruit to the port of New York alone, with 
never the loss of a penny’s worth of the per- 
ishable cargoes. For the steamers have con- 
cealed walls of charcoal, which are impervious 
to heat ; they have deck planks arranged for 
air circulation to the cargo below, and they 
have the most costly systems of cold-storage 
plants. They are on the high seas what the 








year. Through the various stages of han- 
dling and sale, a number of pretty high per- 
centages of profit are added before the fruit 
gets to the consumer, and one may safely say 
the American people pay over five hundred million 
dollars for gratifying an inherent longing for this most 
luscious of all nature’s gifts. 

The dietary value of nuts, strangely but recently 
widely known, has caused the industry of cultivating 
and selling this product of the forest to assume a sud- 
den importance, though as yet relatively small in the 
commercial scale. The money value of the American 
nut crop in 1900 was three million dollars, which is 
seven times the value of the nut crop of a decade 
previous. With a natural volume of increase it may 
be safely estimated that the 1905 crop brought the 
gatherers from six to eight million dollars, and cost the 
public at least twelve millions. 

Thus it will be seen that we pay considerably over a 
billion dollars annually for the above products of the 
soil—a sum which exceeds the money value of our 
national meat products by two hundred million dollars 
annually. 

The biggest and busiest fruit and garden-truck 
market in America—indeed, it excels London and 
Paris—is New York. Here every day are landed ship- 
cargoes and train-loads of truck and fruit of astound- 
ing value. 

In one day, June 12th of the present season, came 
to the port of New York three ship-loads of Baracoa 
bananas, two steamer-loads of Sicily lemons, eight 
car-loads of Texas onions, fourteen car-loads of water- 
melons, twenty car-loads of California oranges and 
lemons, and miscellaneous consignments of fruit and 
vegetables measuring 155,529 crates. A part of this 
latter total were 35,150 crates of Florida and Cuba 
pineapples and 35,779 packages of new potatoes from 


NOONDAY SESSION IN ONE OF NEW YORK’S FRUIT AUCTION ROOMS. 


dollars’ worth of onions from Ber- 


refrigerator-cars are on land. These ocean 
carriers have cost the owners fifty odd million 
dollars, but they earn enormous dividends on 
the investment. 





muda. From a hundred thousand 
acres of berry vines and bushes, the 
small-fruit people sold thirty million 
dollars’ worth during the summer 
season of 1905. Within the United 
States we have a quarter of a billion 
commercially bearing grape-vines, 
producing a billion and a half pounds 
of fruit, which, in one form or an- 
other, costs the American people 
about thirty million dollars annually. 

The figures relating to these vast 
industries make the head swim. 
From the United States census re- 
ports the measure of production of 
the various other fruits and vege- 
tables in American orchards and on 
American farms might be given, but 
it would only be a repetition of sev- 
en-figure statistics. 

The growth of the vegetable, 
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fruit, and nut industries has been 
rapid since the earliest historical 
American inception. The first 
historically authenticated planting 
of a vineyard is that of Lord Delaware in Mary- 
land, in 1610, but cultivation of fruits in America 
was begun prior to the historical era. The Indians of 
the North were supplied by nature with an abundance 
of wild grapes, berries, and nts, but in the arid re- 
gions of the Southwest, where the prickly pear is the 
sole indigenous fruit, the Indians, doubtless, cultivated 


AN EARLY MORNING SCENE ON A STEAMSHIP PIER, NEW YORK. 


Throughout the year every steamboat and steam- 
ship which plies along the Atlantic coast and the Gulf 
ports has for a large part of the cargo on its northern 
voyage the merchandise of the truck-farm. 

In the ’ fifties the raising of vegetables for northern 
markets began at Norfolk, Va. In 1854 the steamer 
Roanoke of the Old Dominion Line carried the first 
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shipment of 200 barrels of garden truck to New York 
from Norfolk. Tosecure proper ventilation, however, 
it was necessary that these should be carried on deck, 
so that the quantity which might be transported on 
any trip was not large, 400 crates being about the 
limit. 

The boats then in use required from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours to reach New York from Hampton 
toads ; hence the shipment of even small quantities of 
highly perishable articles was attended with great 
risk. At the present time forced ventilation allows of 
loading between decks, and the coast-trade steamships 
carry as high as 25,000 crates on each northern voyage 
of eighteen hours. 

The first all-rail shipment of garden truck from the 
South Atlantic States to New York was made from 
Norfolk in 1885; the first from eastern North Carolina 
in 1887, and the first from Charleston, S. C., in 1888. 
Florida sent her first car-load of oranges to New York 
in 1888 and her first refrigerated car of strawberries 
in 1889. 

In the States farther west, where water carriage 
was not available, rail transportation of vegetables 
and fruits for Northern markets began at an earlier 
date. There were shipments of crated peaches from 
Mississippi on a small scale in 1866, and by 1874 they 
had reached 20,000 pounds daily during the season, 
and by 1877, 60,000 pounds. The tomato industry of 
Mississippi began in 1875 by a shipment of a car-load a 
week to New York. This enterprise proved remuner- 
ative, the scheme spread to other States, and in 1905 
the Gulf States shipped to Northern markets a hun- 
dred car-loads a day. The first car-load of California 
fruit shipped East came in June, 1888, from Suisun 
and consisted of a consignment of apricots and cher- 
ries, and the goods came through in good condition. 
How the transportation of fruits and vegetables has 
assumed amazing proportions may be judged by the 
fact that now California annually sends from her do- 
mains sixty thousand car-loads of fresh fruit, and most 
of this goes east of the Mississippi to the large centres 
of population in the East. The refrigerator-car finds 
a powerful ally in the cold-storage warehouse, which 
has been developed in the last twenty years along 
lines parallel with the growth of rapid transit for veg- 
etables and other perishable foods. 

The amount of money invested in especially con- 
trived cars, marine carriers, and refrigerating depots 
cannot be far from a billion dollars, and the transpor- 
tation corporations are multiplying equipment with 
the rapidity and lavish expenditure that characterize 
American enterprise. 

The new methods of preserving and canning fruits 
and vegetables have greatly augmented the scope of 
fruit and truck farming and vastly multiplied our mar- 
kets, and this industry has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. 

There are more than ten thousand establishments 
in the country for raising early vegetable plants under 
glass. Within a radius of fifteen miles of Boston there 
are nearly two million square feet of glass used in 
forcing vegetables. Near Providence, R. I., are fully 
ten acres of glass for the same purpose. 

The suburbs of New York, Chicago, and other big 
cities use nearly five million square feet of glass for 
strictly vegetable and early fruit culture, and the 
glass alone used in thus forcing nature is worth 
$2, 250, 000. 

The greenhouse farmers get an annual return in 
dollars exactly equaling the cost of the glass, and as 
these hothouse products bring at retail fancy prices, 
it is probable the public pays about ten millions for 
its forced fruit and vegetables. 

The need of co-operation in producing fruit and 
vegetables is very great, and the realization of this 
fact has led to numerous and successful efforts at 
organization in which growers combine their knowl- 
edge and influence. 

These organizations or associations keep watch 
over and make a study of various prospective markets, 
and of all matters in general by which the growers’ 
interests may be subserved. As yet, these associa- 
tions are too local in their operations. The consolida- 
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tion of distributing agencies and the elimination of the 
€xpensive middleman is the order of the day in every 
branch of industry. In staples, where there is a vis- 
ible reserve supply, this process is far advanced, but 
In fruits and vegetables, where there is no great stor- 
able supply, the change is only beginning. 
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Four possible reasons have been assigned for this 
condition. These are: First, extraordinary risks of 
depreciation ; second, insufficiency of capital in the 
business of distribution ; third, absence of a large- 
scale handling with a view to eliminating risk of the 
individual ; fourth, the inefficiency of: crate service 
which lacks any semblance of organization, and the 
output of the crate factories as a whole is never time- 
ly nor commensurate in quantity with the needs of the 
grower ; nor, indeed, is there any systematic harmony 
in the quality or shape of the packages which emanate 
from the hundreds of small crate factories that dot 
the country. The need of reform in this direction is 
therefore very great. The southern California fruit 
associations have remedied the handicap to a large de- 
gree locally, and the attractive packages which incase 
California fruits are an evidence of what these organ- 
izations have accomplished. So, too, to some extent, 
have the fruit and vegetable growers of the Georgia 
belt associations improved the appearance of the pack- 
ages which carry tomatoes and peaches to Northern 
markets. 

But these merely local evidences of enterprise seem 
to mark the extent of improvement. A stroll among 
the wholesale fruit and truck markets reveals this— 
reveals the utter indifference of the shippers to the 
growing demand of the American people for attractive 
packages of some standard size and shape and of abso- 
lute cleanliness. On the wharves or in the market 
places during the summer season the berry crates out- 
number all the other forms of outside packages. But 
the shape and size are legion. Virginia sends a sixty- 
quart crate ; Georgia a thirty-two quart ; Michigan a 
sixteen quart. They are of ponderous, iron-bound 
construction, and not infrequently are returned by the 
express companies to the shippers and come back to 
market loaded with beets or cabbage, or, worse still, 
with onions. Sometimes thrifty shippers make crates 
serve three trips, but the custom of even second 
usage is frowned upon, and I am told by commission 
merchants that one or two States are considering bills 
which will make second use of a fruit or vegetable 
package a misdemeanor. 

Amazing strange is it in this age of commercial 
smartness and industrial struggle for the best of 
everything, that only quite recently did any one think 
of organizing the business of crate-making into a sys- 
tematic industry with a productive capacity of suffi- 
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cient size to permit an available reserve supply and 
to educate the planters and the commission men, 
through their organizations, that a better quality and 
a standard shape for all fruits and vegetables was 
sure to work for increased profits and wider markets. 
One of the foremost fruit and package men in the 
South is John Shellenberger, of Rome, Ga. Indeed, 
Mr. Shellenberger’s fame as the biggest producer of 
crates in the country has penetrated every fruit and 
vegetable district in the entire country, a fact I learned 
from the wholesale houses along the New York water- 
front. Years ago Mr. Shellenberger became con- 
vinced that there should be some sort of standard 
form of crate, a standard and improved quality, and 
that unless the conditions governing the manufactur- 
ing were changed for the better, efforts of the fruiters’ 
and truckers’ organizations along the various proposed 
remedial lines would be nullified—not only the associa- 
tions’ efforts to secure better crate service, but also all 
the many attempted co-operative betterings. First, 
Mr. Shellenberger invented and patented a model crate, 
bound with wire, that is neater, lighter, and stronger 
than any crate ever produced before. It is so con- 
structed that machinery may be and is applied to its 
entire construction, thus enabling rapid and economic 
manufacture. Mr. Shellenberger’s long association 
with the trade and reputation for making good crates 
had pushed. the production of his huge Rome plant up to 
over a million ordinary crates a year. When he added 
the Shellenberger wire - bound crate to his samples, 
orders poured in, and in three months he had sold 
three hundred thousand in addition to his regular 
output. ‘ 

This was last season. Had the Rome plant been 
large enough, ten times the first season’s output would 
have found a ready market. The popularity of the 
crate was instantaneous alike with the fruit growers, 
the express companies, and the commission market 
men. But the acceptance of his crate on its general 
mechanical excellence was no surprise to Mr. Shellen- 
berger. He was seeking to forge other links to the 
chain which would bind the crate business into as com- 
pact harmony as the other parts of the fruit business. 
He had, of course, heard of the success of the Mergan- 
thaler-Horton Basket Company, of Paducah, Ky., and 
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how this concern, to more profitably market its bas- 
kets, had quite by accident wrought a system of ad- 


‘vance shipment and storage of tangible supply at all 


seasons. Although not made by the same manufac- 
turers, except in isolated cases, there is an undeniable 
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affinity between the basket and the crate and in their 
distribution. 

Hence, Mr. Shellenberger, of Rome, Ga., reasoned, 
if the Paducah basket concern had discovered and per- 
fected a way to consolidate a national industry—that 
of making and distributing fruit baskets—into an 
almost arbitrary central source of production, and the 
distribution left to the hitherto makers in a small way 
all over the fruit belts, why would not the same prin- 
ciples applied to the manufacture and distribution of 
crates be successful, too ? 

Mr. Shellenberger associated himself with North- 
ern business men, among whom are some of the 
guiding geniuses of the basket company, .with 
the result that an eight- million-dollar corporation 
was formed, and at this writing is planning to 
erect a mammoth factory in Paducah, near the bas- 
ket-works. 

The Shellenberger corporation will enlarge the 
eight-acre Rome factory to double its present size to 
meet the fast-increasing demands from the growers in 
the vast Georgia belt. Paducah will manufacture at 
first for Texas and Arkansas, these States alone using 
several million crates during the long spring and sum- 
mer season. 

But I was told in Paducah by the superintendent 
of the basket factory that the plant to be erected here 
would be enlarged rapidly, from an initial output of ten 
million crates, till all the Northern States would be 
supplied with the Shellenberger crate from this point. 
Paducah is eminently fitted for this kind of manufac- 
turing for two reasons: First, Kentucky and Ala- 
bama forests furnish unlimited quantities of the lumber 
best suited for crate manufacturing ; and, second, the 
location offers a most excellent distributing point. 
Mr. Shellenberger is the supreme head of the new 
concern, I understand. When producing, this plant 
will, with the co-operation of the enlarged plant at 
Rome, produce three million dollars’ worth of crates 
the first season. Markets are easily made; indeed, 
markets for the Shellenberger crate, I was told in 
Paducah, will always widen and multiply faster than 
the productiveness of the concern’s growing equip- 
ment. 

The crate field is a vast one and quite at the mercy 
of the peaceful occupation of the people who invade it 
with vastly superior goods. Nor, indeed, is this in- 
dustry stingy with profits. The business of manufac- 
turing crates is an exceedingly remunerative one, and 
the volume of sales amounts to probably twenty mil- 
lion dollars annually now, and is extending by leaps 
and bounds. 

Our fruit, vegetable, and nut crop of 1905 required 
the service of over a hundred million crates. Laid end 
to end, each touching its neighbor, these crates would 
encircle the earth at the equator three and one-half 
times ; they would easily hold our national annual yield 
of wheat ; they would make a pile with a base the size of 
a big office-building, higher than the world’s most lofty 
mountain. Texas alone uses enough crates to reach 
across the United States five times, and Georgia is not 
far behind. Considering the size of this industry, and 
the probable huge volume of gain its diversion to a 
central source of supply implies, is it not an amazing 
anomaly that, ere this, American genius for trade 
amalgamation has not seized this rich prize and organ- 
ized it along lines thought out and already put into 
practice by Mr. Shellenberger and his associates? It 
is surpassing strange that the vast fruit and vegetable 
industries have attained such national prominence, 
hampered as they have been by an astonishing lack of 
even decent facilities for packaging these products. 

It is likely the advent of Shellenberger’s wire- 
bound crate will change all this ; and its universal com- 
mercial application to present-day needs will furnish 
the note without which there may not be complete 
harmony in the many parts which .comprehend the 
fruit and vegetable industry. Hence the manufacture 
of the Shellenberger crate in adequate volume, and its 
intelligent and business-like distribution—backed by 
large capital—has a very distinct bearing on the fruit 
and vegetable industry as a whole, and the writer 
may be excused for giving so much detail to what at 
first sight may appear to be a mere side issue. 
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HOW BIG SUMMER-RESORT HOTELS FEED THEIR GUESTS 


HEN THE summer exodus from New York be- 
gins, it means a busy time for the seaside hotels, 
and if the chefs of winter hotels puzzle their brains 
to concoct new dainties for the three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred thousand New Yorkers who habitually 
dine out every evening, the chefs of the summer re- 
sorts have an even greater task, for they must cater 
to the finicky hot-weather appetites of the same well- 
fed 400,000, and many more, who spread over the va- 
rious resorts during the sultry days between June and 
October. Whence come the crowds of people that popu- 
late a summer resort? From everywhere. ‘‘ Every 
corner of the country contributes its quota, and the 
summerites are not only well to do, but also the ma- 
jority of them are apparently wealthy,’’ said Manager 
Joseph P. Greaves, of the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan 
Beach. ‘‘ More than ever the millionaire has taken to 
hotel life rather than trouble with a cottage which re- 
sembles a palace in size and appointment and requires 
an army of servants to maintain it. His summer 
hotel suite of eight or ten rooms has taken a place 
with his yacht and his automobile, and the care and 
responsibility which even a millionaire cannot escape 
when he has a house full of people to entertain, are 
shifted to the shoulders of the hotel manager, and 
pure enjoyment is the order of the day for the guest.’’ 
But to insure this state of bliss for those willing 
and anxious to pay for it, the principal chefs of the 
fashionable summer resorts gain a few gray hairs 
each year, the stewards have troubles of their own, and 
the managers, who bear the responsibility of all, go 
about with a manner which plainly indicates that ca- 
tering to fashionable summerites is not all beer and 
skittles. 

A modern hotel like the Oriental or Manhattan 
Beach is much like a country village with its various 
shops. A complete grocery store, with many articles 
which cannot be purchased in a country store, is one 
of the principal features. Butcher-shops, bakeries, 
and studios for fancy ice carving and moulding all 
have their places of importance. In the kitchens, 
dressed in caps and aprons, are dozens of men, each one 
commanding a salary equaling, and often exceeding, 
that of a United States Senator. The principal chef 
is, to the mind of a first-class and successful manager, 
financially worth at least two Senators. Each year 
tastes grow more critical and fashions in game and 
vegetables change as they do in dress. Freaky dishes 
are demanded by capricious patrons, and such orders 
are always promptly filled. Manhattan Beach, on the 
far-famed Coney Island strip of land, which is now 
within the limits of greater New York, has, perhaps, 
the greatest popularity of any of the resorts near New 
York, and its patrons comprise the most distinguished 
men and women who either call the great city home, 
or are temporary visitors to the metropolis. In this 
little stretch of land and sea so near the business centre 
of New York, hundreds of thousands have congregated 
in one day, and as many as 25,000 have been fed in a 
day upon the broad sea-swept veranda of the Manhat- 
tan Beach Hotel, which for many years has been un- 
der the management of Mr. Thomas F. Siileck. One 
will readily understand the enormous amount of foods 
prepared, and the clock-like precision necessary in the 
kitchen from whence issue filled orders as varied as 
are the tastes of the persons who enjoy them. 

To gain some idea of the summer appetites of New 
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Yorkers who dine at Manhattan Beach, the following 
list of supplies for one day was secured from the chief 
steward : Twenty beeves, twenty sheep, twenty lambs, 
two hundred partridges,; two deer, two hundred tur- 
keys, three hundred chickens, to say nothing of the tons 
of shell and other fish for which this resort is famous. 
It also takes six hundred gallons of soup, as much 
more of bouillon, five hundred of milk, seven thousand 
eggs, and so on down a list which seems enough to 
supply all New York, with a few other cities thrown 
in. The morning supply of vegetables coming in from 
Long Island would lead one to believe that a market 
was being stocked, in place of a hotel, and one cannot 
realize that in only a few hours a fresh supply will be 
needed. Whether it be due to the increase of athletic 
sports, the natural invigorating effects of spring, or 
the bracing sea air, it is a fact that the summer appe- 
tite is about double in size as well as capriciousness, 
and this is recognized by all managers of summer re- 
sorts. As tastes grow more fastidious, the expense in- 
creases accordingly. Imported delicacies are in increas- 
ing demand. For instance, while formerly only a mod- 
erate amount of caviar was ordered and the price was 
fifty cents, it is now eaten in large quantities and the 
price has jumped to $1.50. 

Despite the more simple, and at the same time 
more costly, dinners in vogue this season, there is a 
demand for new and novel dishes. It is not unusual 
for a chef to become quite famous for some simple 
preparation to which he has given an original touch. 
A certain East Indian chafing-dish expert, who at one 
time held forth at Sherry’s and other fashionable Fifth 
Avenue dining places, acquired genuine renown and a 
snug fortune from his method of mixing a cocktail 
which would harmonize with the dinner which he cooked 
at a side table in full view of the diners. Again, there 
are epicures who will travel miles to enjoy some of the 
delicious results accomplished by the special egg chef 
who has more than one hundred different ways of dis- 
guising this homely but wholesome article of food. 
There are eggs Parisian, eggs Cuban, eggs Russian, 
and any amount of eggs American, each method of 
preparing them being as different from any of the 
every-day fried or boiled as one can imagine. Since 
many persons decline to eat meat during the summer 
months, the egg chefs are in vreat demand, and a 
good one draws a surprisingly high salary. A canape 
is a particular favorite as an appetizer, generally an 
accompaniment to a cocktail or bitters. Epicures dis- 
cuss the cleverness of rival club chefs in preparing 
this simple tidbit with as much seriousness as would 
be employed in matters far more important. True, a 
canape is a tempting bit, but it can be easily prepared 
by any housewife who knows how to cut very thin 
slices of bread, spread them lightly with butter, then 
again with caviar, upon which are sprinkled chopped 
shrimps, minced herring, boiled eggs, celery salt, onion 
juice, chopped pickles, and the whole topped with a 
little parsley. 

The seasons have no part in the calendars of fash- 
ionable dining-places, various fruits and vegetables 
being in season the year around. Nearly all of the 
leading places have their commissaries in constant 
touch with American and foreign growers. Forty 
thousand acres of glass, not far from Boston, are given 
over to the forcing of spring and summer vegetables. 
In these and in the various hothouses scattered over 


Long Island, over $5,000,000 worth of delicacies are 
raised each year for the New York epicures. Some 
vegetables from Chinese and Japanese gardens are 
demanded by the most famous chefs. Many of the 
latter growths are unknown to the average housewife, 
and they can be procured only from the Chinese grow- 
ers who import the original plants from their native 
country. 

In the management of a hotel, summer or otherwise, 
aside from the manager, who must be the most tact- 
ful, and at the same time most reserved, sort of man, 
making friends easily yet holding them at a certain 
distance, comes the steward upon whose shoulders falls 
much of the responsibility which is appreciated later 
in the profit-and-loss account of the season. The 
steward does all the buying. He must watch the 
market in order to have the freshest fruit and vege- 
tables at the lowest price. He must also be endowed 
with a sixth sense which tells him how much to order 
so that there will be sufficient for all, yet no loss from 
over-supply of perishable material. It is safe to say 
that an inexperienced manager, assisted by an inex- 
perienced steward, can lose more money in one season 
than experienced and first-class managers can make in 
five. To the vast army of bon vivants served by soft- 
footed waiters who deftly place upon the table dishes 
so skillfully prepared that they look as if grown by 
nature for the purpose, the kitchen with its hundreds 
of workers is a realm unknown and even unthought 
of. But to prepare the various delicacies which go to 
make a perfect dinner, a ha!f-dozen or so women do 
nothing from early morning until late at night but 
peel potatoes, others peel onions, and there are special 
strippers for corn and a separate corps of workers for 
each vegetable. In many hotels women are not liked 
as assistants, but in others they are always hired as 
vegetable cooks, it being maintained by certain au- 
thorities that they are more successful in this particu- 
lar department than are men. But a woman chef for 
roasts and broils, or for sauces, is unknown in this 
country. 

As there are from sixty to seventy varieties of 
fruit and vegetable salads, this department holds an 
important place in the régime of a hotel. The kitchen 
is hardly the place where one would go to find lin- 
guistic requirements, but few large kitchens can be 
found where a thorough knowledge of French is not 
required by the heads of departments. Polishing 
silver and glass and washing dishes are not the least 
important items in the successful management of a 
kitchen, and a corps of men is constantly busy with 
this unromantic work. Making out the daiiy menu— 
having constant changes and keeping thoroughly up to 
date—is one of the brain-racking problems of the 
entire season ; for there is great rivalry between chefs 
and stewards of different establishments. But, strange 
as it may seem, to make out a menu for the chefs’ 
own tables is even more difficult. These men, who 
carry from fifteen hundred to two thousand recipes in 
their heads, and who can prepare delicacies to tempt 
the most fastidious, from choice sit down to a daily 
meal almost invariably consisting of rare roast beef, 
one or two simple vegetables, bread, salad, cheese 
and wine. In almost every kitchen of importance, 
where the chefs have choice of countless dainties, 
their menu rarely changes from one week’s end to 
another. 


THE ORIGIN OF FIREWORKS 


|T IS perhaps not easy to believe that our enjoyment 

of the dazzling and beautiful modern pyrotechnic 
displays is based on the old heathen sun and fire wor- 
ship. But that is really the case. For, if we look 
for the origin of fireworks, we are led directly back 
to the ancient heathen festival once common to all the 
Celtic nations, and traces of which have survived to 
the present day. This celebration is known as “‘ Bel- 
tein,’ a name derived from two words, meaning re- 
spectively the god of light (or sun-god), and fire. The 
custom was universal, it is recorded, among European 
nations in heathen times, of worshiping the’ person- 
ifications of the sun and of light through the kindling 
of fires and other rites. Bonfires were lit as symbols 
of rejoicing. Fire festivals were the chief form of 
observing the early Easter, Christmas, and even the 
spring féte of May-day. 

Fire, in the early history of mankind, was a sym- 
bol of majesty. Herodotus tells us that the mon- 
archs of Asia decreed that fire should be carried 
before them as significant of their sovereignty. 
These ‘‘unquenchable fires’’ were placed on small 
silver altars and attended by priests and wise 
men who sang hymns of praise. In all their 
festivities the ancients used fires as illuminations. 
Minerva, who gave oil; Vulcan, who invented lamps, 
and Prometheus, who had brought fire from heaven, 
were all memorialized by the Greeks, who lighted 
lamps at the feast held in honor of these mythological 
worthies. Great straw fires were kindled by the peo- 
ple in the public place of every town in Italy to conse- 
crate for repose a certain day in seed-time or sowing. 

It is to the Italians that we owe the introduction of 
the modern fire displays which we call pyrotechnics. 
The term is derived, probably, from ‘‘ Pyrodes,”’ the 
name given to Clios (according to Pliny), because he 
. Was the first to strike fire from flint. Gunpowder, 
which is the chief factor in fireworks, was practically 
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identical with the “‘ Greek fire ’’ of the Byzantine em- 
perors and “the terrestrial thunder’’ of China and 
India. Fireworks of a certain type (the most ancient 
records of China show) were well known to the Celes- 
tials several hundred years before the Christian Era. 
But Florentines and the Siennese are credited with be- 
ing first to mix gunpower with other ingredients, 
such as metallic filings and the various salts, to give 
sparkle and color to fireworks ; and with the invention 
of various forms to give variety and briliiancy. 


The first displays of the Italian pyrotechnic inven- 


tions are said to have been those at the feasts of St. 
John and of. the Assumption, when wooden structures 
were adorned with painted statues, from whose mouths 
and eyes issued colored flames. A favorite early ex- 
hibition was of huge models of dragons, eagles, swans, 
etc., with concealed operators within, who caused the 
figures to emit the most amusing fireworks. It was 
an Italian genius who conducted the first pyrotechnic 
display in Paris, arousing amazement, admiration, and 
affright among the people. 

That was in the eighteenth century. Before that, 
only the simplest pyrotechnic contrivances were used, 
such as squibs, crackers, rockets, etc. Of later date 
are the ingenious mechanical arrangements for making 
some of the exhibits revolve rapidly when being dis- 
charged. The foreign makers have been long since 
distanced in the production of intricate and novel 
achievements in the pyrotechnic art by American 
genius and inventive skill. All manner of weird pro- 
ductions which explode and blaze are now available for 
pyrotechnic displays, and the catalogue grows annually 
greater. To read their designations is like hearing 
the list of a summer novel collection. 

In the big, beautiful displays which cause joy and 
rapture at holiday resorts are seen Mounts Vesuvius 
and Pelée in an eruption duet; ‘‘ The aéronaut in his 
air-ship’’; a fire-engine racing to a conflagration ; 


cascades ; and patriotic emblems. Among the latest 
novelties to be lighted and to delight are those from 
Japan, which, fired several hundred feet in the air, 
explode and project pearls, streamers, flags, lanterns, 
balloons, fish, birds, animals, human figures, dragons, 
flowers, colored floating clouds, moons and suns to 
float about in the air. Other bombshells eject golden 
grain, wistaria and lilac sprays, peacock plumes, harle- 
quins, and masqueraders. ‘‘ Mandarin serenades,’’ 
each containing from 1,000 to 50,000 crackers—each 
of which is warranted to furnish its full quota of 
noise—are well named. 

The use of fireworks in the United States has al- 
ways been popular. The first pyrotechnics may not 
have come over in the Mayflower, but it is certain 
they were imported at a very early period. Their 
first important jubilee use was, perhaps, at the great 
festival of July 4th, 1777, when the first anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence and 
the nation’s birth was joyously commemorated with 
cannonading, bell-ringing, parade, a banquet, and what 
was a grand display of pyrotechnics for the struggling 
colonists to make. Fireworks have been features of 
every Independence Day celebration since that time. 

And although a strong public sentiment has been 
aroused and has crystallized into law against the use 
of dangerous and deafening firearms and fireworks 


-(such as toy pistols, cannon crackers, cartridge canes, 


and similar offsprings of modern invention), it is 
probable that the inherent human spirit of delight and 
joy in the miracle of fire which caused the old fire- 
worshipers to set up their blazing altars and bon- 
fires in pre-gunpowder days will perpetuate the mys- 
teries and magic of the pyrotechnic art. 


In need of something for indigestion ? Take Ab- 
bott’s Angostura Bitters. At all druggists’. 
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HOTEL BAKERY, WHICH TURNS OUT THOUSANDS OF LOAVES OF BREAD, CAKES, ETC., DAILY. 


COMPLETE GROCERY STORE WHICH SUPPLIES ONE LARGE HOTEL. BUSIEST MAN IN THB SUMMER RESORT HOTEL, THE STEWARD. 


EXPERT CHEFS WHO HANDLE A GREAT VARIETY OF ROASTS AND BROILS AT THE SPACIOUS KITCHEN OF THE MANHATTAN HOTEL WHERE FOOD IS PREPARED FOR 
FAMOUS ORIENTAL HOTEL. 25,000 GUESTS A DAY. 


COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT OF A BIG SUMMER RESORT HOTEL. 


AMPLE ARRANGEMENTS FOR SUPPLYING THE WANTS OF A MULTITUDE AT MANHATTAN BEACH, CONEY ISLAND. 
Photographs by Harriet Quimby. See opposite page. 
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ANNOYANCES OF THE TRAVELER IN “SUNNY SPAIN” 


By Eleanor Franklin, special correspondent for Leslie’s Weekly 


MADRID, SPAIN, June 2d, 1906. 

~PAIN IS either delightfully or disgustingly unlike 
“any other country in the world. It depends en- 
tirely upon the mood of the traveler. Few people are 
able to maintain a joyously optimistic interest in any- 
thing in the midst of hardships relieved by nothing 
more than an occasional funny misadventure, but those 
who are can travel in Spain with pleasure and return 
quite satisfied with the benefits derived from the ex- 
periences. To others I would recommend travels in 
other lands, where habitual mental serenity is not sub- 
jected to such strenuous tests. I have felt much 
sympathy for the travelers who have found themselves 
in Madrid during the ceremonies attendant upon the 
marriage of the King. For those who went deliber- 
ately at such a time there is nothing to be said. But 
there were many, too many, of them considering the 
possibilities at the command of the Madrilenos for 
their comfortable entertainment. Of course the 
people would do all they could. Every private house 
in the city would be thrown open to the stranger, be- 
cause the Spaniard is proud, and this was a proud oc- 
casion, but at the same time there must have been 
hundreds who depended upon the hotels, and who found 
themselves most unhappy in the consequences. The 
only time to visit Spain is during some quiet interval 
between a public holiday and some important event, 
when there are the fewest possible people circulating 
about. And even then train service and hotel accom- 
modation will be found quite inadequate for the satis- 
faction of the most modest traveler’s demands, while 
the prices of things will exceed what one expects to 
pay for the best that England or Europe can supply. 
Exasperation on a gradually ascending scale is the in- 
evitable result, and that is why the possession of a 
heavenly disposition is necessary to the proper enjoy- 
ment of a trip in Spain. 

If one’s naked-eye impressions are worth anything 
as evidence, the country must really be judged as hav- 
ing small grounds for its assumption of a high place 
among the first nations of the twentieth-century 
world, but, doubtless, much will be changed under the 
rule of Alfonso and Victoria Eugenie, so one must 
look with hope upon this wedding which may prove the 
beginning of a new era in a land that has lived so long 
upon the glory of remembered greatness. I think | 
have said before that the step across the Pyrenees 
from France into Spain is one of the most remarkable 
transitions that a European traveler can experience. 
One closes one’s eyes upon everything French and opens 
them upon everything Spanish. Each of the senses re- 
ceives a sudden shock. Sights are different, sounds are 
different, smells are different, things taste differently. 
and the change of feeling is as the change from a soft 
caress to an aggressive frigidity. It isn’t at all like 
one’s happy dreams of Spain. Inthe month of May espe- 
cially one expects a smiling softness, and austerity 
one never thinks to see in acountry that has been de- 
scribed as Afric, Oriental, brilliant, joyous, and entic- 
ing. But austerity is Spain’s most conspicuous char- 
acteristic—even in the beautiful month of May. 
There are moods in which one can enjoy the sight of 
broad verdureless expanses of dun-gray world, bounded 
by frowning granite hills that smile only as a fitful 
sun catches the glint upon their snow-capped summits, 
but these are November moods and have nothing to do 
with one’s spring-time expectations of such a land as 
**Sunny Spain.’’ Disillusion blazes the trail of the 
traveler anywhere, however, and if Hope did not fol- 
low close behind, it would be a restless spirit indeed 
that could acquire a ‘* Wanderlust.’”’ 

San Sebastian, Burgos, Valladolid, Madrid. These 
names are so alluring. They sound warm and soft. 
One hears in them the rustle of palm leaves, the 
twitter of birds, child voices and merry laughter, the 
muffled clack of castanets and the distance-mellowed 
twang of old guitars. One sees lithe, handsome cabal- 
leros in bright sashes and little velvet cdats ; beauti- 
ful seforas and seforitas in graceful mantillas and 
brilliantly embroidered and long-fringed shawls of 
every hue, with flowers red and yellow in their blue- 
black hair. And one expects to feel the caress of love 
in the very breeze that blows. But, after disillusion 
has wrought destruction to one’s ideals of Castile, 
hope leads on to Andalusia and whispers to the trav- 
eler, ‘‘ Wait.’’ Wait for the Spain that is purely 
Spanish. You will find it among the olive groves on 
the south slopes of the Sierra Morena. 

The usual tourist, after he has listened as long as 
he must to the lonely lap of the surf on the broad, 
white beach at San Sebastian, takes a morning train 
for Burgos. There he knows he will see a great 
cathedral, several ancient and interesting convents, 
and all that remains upon earth of the immortal Cid. 
He knows that he will walk among the scenes amid 
which Cervantes lived and worked, and, as Spain lies 
all unexplored before him, his anticipation is all of 
pleasure, and he studies his little guide-book with 
engaging assiduity. He leaves San Sebastian at nine 
in the morning and is told that he will arrive in Burgos 
at ten in the evening. Thirteen hours! It is less 
than an inch on the map, a wee bit of a trip, and our 
weary traveler begins to wonder, along about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, why the train he is on should 
be called an ‘express.’’ But it is like so many other 
Spanish trains, and it makes as much to-do about itself 
as if it were really living up to its title and doing fifty 
miles an hour. As a matter of fact, it is said that no 


Spanish train was ever known to make more than 
fifteen miles an hour, and, considering the condition of 
the road-beds in some parts of the country, that, | 
should say, is quite fast enough. Our tired but enthu- 
siastic passenger on the ‘‘ express ’’ arrives in Burgos 
at the bewitching hour of ten Pp. M., after such a day 
as he has never spent in a railway carriage before and 
wishes never Lo spend again. 

The hotel to which he has decided to go has a high- 
sounding name that embraces the entire civilized world 
with ‘‘y de Londres ’’ tacked on to the end of it as a 
special bid for the patronage of English and American 
travelers. He gets into a dingy old black ’bus which 
might be used for any sort of grewsome purpose with- 
out exciting any comment, and after he has waited an 
interminable time for his one piece of baggage to be 
put on top of it, he is whirled suddenly away into the 
dark night at a breakneck pace that would have been 
a perfect joy to him a few hours before. The streets 
are paved with granite blocks that are not laid down 
with the greatest conceivable nicety, and the rattlety- 
bang old vehicle leaps along over holes and high places, 
taking them all at a dead run, and doesn’t give the in- 
side passenger time to catch his breath or hear himself 
think a protest before it pulls up short in a little dark 
side street, and the conductor jumps down from his 
place by the driver, gently opens the door, and in a 
soft, caressing tone drawls out the name of the hotel, 
for all the world as if he had just been awakened 
from a deep, delicious sleep. This is not descriptive 
of one single experience. It is sunny Spain all over, 
except that there are variations to make life interest- 
ing. Personally, I rather like it because it is unusual, 
and I’m not at all particular as to method of convey- 
ance, as long as I get where I want to go. But, being 
a normally healthy person, I do like to eat, and my chief 
complaint in Spain is always of hunger, hunger most 
insistent, but not acute enough to overcome a natural 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice against oily, fantastic Latin 
messes. 

Why the big hotels in Spain do not employ proper 
chefs, when they are so close to the doorway of the 
cooking-school of the world, it is impossible to conjec- 
ture. In France one lives to eat. Whatever laudable 
purpose for visiting this nation of chefs one may have 
had originally, it soon becomes secondary, and the hour 
for déjeuner assumes first importance in the daily pro- 
gramme. But in Spain this is a function which soon 
ceases to be a pleasure. In fact, it becomes an ordeal 
to a properly constituted epicure that soon renders life 
more or less of a burden. Eggs and roast chicken, 
roast chicken and eggs, will prolong life indefinitely, 
but there is no sort of monotony more trying to an 
imaginative soul, and its principal variation in Spain 
comes in the way of little hard, dry, saltless rolls, the 
like of which were never baked outside of Spain. But- 
ter is a minus quantity altogether, and no foreigner 
ever indulges more than once in the luxury of coffee 
and rolls in his room in the morning. After one ex- 
perience he always hies him down to the dining-room 
and gets an omelet of sorts. Could anybody ever 
forget that awful slab of wet, finger-marked, greasy- 
looking, strong, streaky, white butter that came up 
with the little hard roll that memorable first morning ? 
And in the best hotel in town, too. But meantime, 
though in the course of first experiences one leads a 
more zig-zag existence than is quite consistent with 
the mental tranquillity necessary for a proper appreci- 
ation of things hallowed by time and historic events, 
there are enough of such things and they are of suf- 
ficient interest to prove ample compensation for what 
one has to pay to get at them. It is not as if one 
smashed one’s fingers in trying to get the kernel of a 
nut only to find the kernel worm-eaten and utterly 
worthless. 

Who would not gladly endure the loneliness of San 
Sebastian, the discomfort of Burgos, the aridness of 
Valladolid and the tortures of a Spanish train, to come 
eventually upon the treasures contained in the Prado 
at Madrid? Even without Velasquez, this is a mine 
of wealth worth any sort of weary pilgrimage ; but with 
Velasquez it is worth a walk from London without sus- 
tenance on the way. All the wonderful portraits of 
Philip 1V., with the queens and infantas, the princes 
and ministers, the dwarfs, idiots, and jesters who 
made the court of this most contradictory king so in- 
describably picturesque ; so many of the marvelous 
creations of the painter’s genius: ‘‘ The Surrender of 
Breda,’’ ‘‘The Spinners,’’ ‘‘The Forge of Vulcan,’’ 
‘“ The Crucifixion,’’ ‘‘ The Topers,’’ the scenes from 
the Villa Medici that he painted in Rome; ‘‘ Mercury 
and Argus,’’ and last, but pre-eminently first, ‘‘ Las 
Meninas’’; they are all there, hallowed by the very 
atmosphere in which the master lived and wrought, 
and one can spend countless dream-days just with 
him, forgetting all the discomforts and all the annoy- 
ances, and only wishing, half-subconsciously, that the 
Spaniards might realize in a measure what a joy their 
country could be made to the foreigners who travel so 
far to visit it. Of course it is theirs to live in and it 
is doubtless perfect in their sight ; but they are Latins, 
we are not, and, being what we are, we don’t consider 
it more than our due that the whole world should bring 
itself up to our standard. -The Anglo-Saxon race is 
perfectly modest. 

And Spain will come to the front under Alfonso and 
Victoria Eugenie. These two are of the youth of the 
twentieth century. They have been in many places 


and seen many things. They know what the world 
has become since Spain was great, and if ever two 
young monarchs had an opportunity to write them- 
selves down in history as great benefactors of their 
people, they have. My blood ran cold with horror 
when I read, on the morning after their wedding, about 
the dastardly attempt upon their lives. If it had been 
successful—and merciful God be thanked that it was 
not !-—-the chaos that would have ensued would be al- 
most without parallel in history. They mean so much 
to their people that Spain without the hope embodied 
in them would be unthinkably sad. The smile of the 
bright young King has already almost dispelled the 
cloud that has rested upon the nation for centuries, 
and his splendid development has awakened in the 
hearts of his people such expectations as make for im- 
petuous progress. So the bomb of the anarchist, in 
this instance, was aimed against the very thing for 
which anarchy pretends to stand—the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Whatever may be said about 
the horrible attempt, it must remain inexplicable, since 
no kind of human reasoning can possibly deduce an 
excuse for it. And God again be praised for its 
miraculous failure ! 

The new home of the world’s newest Queen is one 
of the most magnificent royal palaces in existence. 
Standing as it does on an eminence above the city, it 
lends a dignity to its surroundings that is really superb. 
It is not an old building, and has few interesting his- 
toric associations, but it stands upon the site of the 
old Moorish Aleazar and a succeeding palace that was 
destroyed by fire in 1734, so it means all that a royal 
palace should mean to a people, ‘and it is a fitting place 
for these two beautiful young lives to unfold them- 
selves to the completion of the sweet romance of their 
wooing and wedding. There is one popular libel 
against Madrid that I should like to see effectually 
denied. It has been called the dirtiest capital in 
Europe. Writers have quite exhausted their rhetor- 
ical resources in descriptions of the filth of its streets 
and the unclean habits of its people. But if this were 
ever true it has happily ceased to be so now, and no- 
body can help but be impressed by the efforts that are 
made to keep the white city really white and the 
broad, well-paved streets really clean and attractive. 
Indeed, I have found it one of the most ordinarily 
modern capitals in all Europe, and even if it does not 
provide for the visitor any of the modern comforts 
which excuse unbeautiful modernity, it at least pre- 
sents a clean and fresh outward aspect; and those 
people who advise the traveler to take with him to 
Spain a plentiful supply of insect powder and strong 
perfume must surely have in mind some other towns 
that have less reason for personal pride than Madrid 
happily possesses. 

& * 


The Rapid Rise in Sierra Con. 


‘«X-SENATOR WARNER MILLER, president of the 
Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Company, who 
recently announced the withdrawal from public sub- 
scription of the offer of the bonds of the company-— 
the first allotment having been all disposed of —accom- 
panied this announcement with a limited offer of the 
shares of the stock at seventy-five cents a share, and 
gave notice that, on the first day of July, the price of 
the stock was to be advanced to one dollar, the full 
par value. 

So many applications were made for large allot- 
ments of the shares at seventy-five cents, due to the 
glowing reports in reference to the wonderful develop- 
ment of the Hillsboro district, that the management 
has deemed it prudent and conservative to take ad- 
vantage of the limitations placed on its offer of seven- 
ty-five cents, and to increase the price to the full par 
valuation of the stock. 

The offer of the shares of the Sierra Consolidated 
at one dollar per share is nct unlimited, and notice has 
been given, and is now repeated, that the price will 
be advanced at the option of the company, probably 
within thirty days, to one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per share. 

Reports from the mines state that the steel for the 
new mill is rapidly arriving, and that the machinery to 
be installed-is also on the way, and it is hoped to have 


_ the mill in full operation within a few months. 


The important strikes recently reported in the 
properties adjoining the Sierra Consolidated have at- 
tracted unusual and widespread attention to the Hills- 
boro district of New Mexico, and prospectors and min- 
ing promoters from Colorado, Nevada, and Arizona 
are locating and purchasing all the best mines in the 
Hillsboro section. The engineers who recently re- 
turned from Hillsboro bring the most encouraging ad- 
vices, especially from the Sierra Consolidated. Ex- 
pectations of early dividends on the shares seem 
therefore to be abundantly justified, and it is not sur- 
prising that a number of the heaviest bondholders have 
asked that their bonds be exchanged by the company 
for stock, in view of the belief that the latter will 
pay much higher dividends than the six per cent. to 
which the bonds are limited. 

Stockholders and all others who are interested in 
the latest official reports from this great property can 
obtain them promptly by addressing the Hon. Warner 
Miller, president, or Colonel Robert H. Hopper, vice- 
president, Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 
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MADRID’S GREAT OUTDOOR LAUNDRY—POOR WOMEN DOING THEIR WEEKLY WASHING IN THE IMPOSING AND NOTED FOUNTAIN OF CYBELE IN THE RUE D’ALCALA, 
SHALLOW MANZANARES RIVER WITHIN SIGHT OF THE ROYAL PALACE A FEATURE OF ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SPOTS 
(IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND). IN THE SPANISH CAPITAL. 



































STATELY MONUMENT AT MADRID IN HONOR OF 
THE DISCOVERER OF AMERICA, CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. 






CHURCH OF SAN GERONIMO, AT MADRID, IN WHICH 
KING ALFONSO AND PRINCESS ENA 


WERE MARRIED. 

















COSTLY TOMB OF JUAN II. AND ISABEL OF PORTUGAL IN THE 
MONASTERY OF MIRAFLORES, NEAR BURGOS. 
































ANCIENT TOLEDO BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER MANZANARES, AT MADRID. 


SPECTACLES THAT INTEREST THE TRAVELER IN SPAIN. 


OUTDOOR WASHING ON A MAMMOTH SCALE AND TRIUMPHS OF ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE AT ALFONSO’S CAPITAL. 
Photographs from Eleanor Franklin, See opposite page. 
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NEWSPAPER HEROES OF THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


By Karl H. von Wiegand 
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Left to right : 


CORRESPONDENTS AND A. P. OPERATORS WHO TRANSMITTED THE STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO’S DISASTER. 
(Standing) J. M. Carroll, operators Harry Collins and F. E. Burnell, Karl H. von Wiegand, oper- 
ator W. F. Lynch, H. H. McDonald, operators Ben McEnerny and William R. Mitchell. 

J. K. Brown, John Finlay, night manager Robert C, Jolinson, E. E. Curtis, and chief operator Geistlich, 


(Seated) Operator 











HE STORY of the work of the 

San Francisco newspaper men on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day, April 
18th, and the terrible days that fol- 
lowed, is replete with thrilling -in- 
cidents, indescribable scenes, heroic 
deeds, hairbreadth escapes,  sur- 
mounting of apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles, and fidelity to duty. 
When certain newspapers all over 
the country were publishing wildly 
sensational accounts of the destruc- 
tion of San Francisco, and irrespons- 
ible correspondents were sending out 
the most incredible stories of ghastly 
horrors, it was the San Francisco 
staff of the Associated Press which 
gave the world the first sane, con- 
nected, and truthful accounts of the 
great disaster. Working among 
scenes of indescribable terror, ex- 
citement, and confusion, the men of 
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The men were to meet next at the 
Fairmont Hotel, but it was now on 
fire. Creighton, Carroll, and Me- 
Donald had disappeared. Utterly 
exhausted, McDonald had fallen 
asleepsomewhere. Creighton 
stopped work long enough to remove 
his sick wife out of the path of the 
advancing flames. Failing to find 
his chief, Carroll covered his mouth 
and nose with a handkerchief wet in 
the gutter, plunged through the fire 
line and clouds of smoke, and, re- 
gardless of swaying and tottering 
walls, made his way to Oakland, 
where he wrote a vivid story. Re- 
lays of messengers between the 
burning city and the telegraph 
offices in Oakland were inaugurated 


and a press bureau organized. The 
morning papers assigned men to 
the bureau. The staff was aug- 








mented still more by the arrival of 





the press darted in and out of burning 
buildings, through lanes of fire, un- 
der tottering walls, over piles of 
brick and stone still hot, through 
débris-strewn streets and tangled 
net-works of wires, and in nights of 
Stygian blackness, in imminent danger of being shot 
by reckless soldiers and guards—investigating and 
gathering the news. 

Seldom, if ever, in the annals of newspaperdom 
was a man confronted witn the situation that con- 
fronted Paul Cowles, general superintendent of the 
western division of the Associated Press, on that mem- 
orable morning. His own wires gone; the telephone 
and two great telegraph systems destroyed ; driven out 
again and again by the fire; with the great dailies which 
furnished the local office of the Associated Press with 
the city’s news obliterated ; cut off from the outside 
world, yet recognizing the necessity of immediately 
getting accurate reports out, this press-general and 
his staff of correspondents and operators not only cov- 
ered the entire city independently, and in the first 
twenty-four hours sent out 21,300 words, but within 
forty-eight hours accomplished the unprecedented feat 
of furnishing the local papers, which began publishing 
in Oakland, with the detailed news of the stricken city. 

When the earthquake brought death and destruc- 
tion, John Finlay, a retired English sea captain, was 
on duty at the news desk and Operator Ben Mc- 
Enerny at the wires. Within an incredibly short time 
Superintendent Cowles and his entire staff of editors 
and operators, composed of Night Manager Robert C. 
Johnson, E. E. Curtis, H. H. McDonald, Chief Opera- 
tor Robert Geistlich, Operators W. F. Lynch, F. E. Bur- 
nell, J. K. Brown, Harry Collins, and W. R. Mitchell, 
and Stenographers Ralph Creighton and Richard Wa- 
ters, came running from every direction,.some but half 
clad. J. M. Carroll, one of the night editors, did not 
appear until some hours later, when he limped into 
the office, his face badly cut and bruised. He had 
been dug out of the ruins of the Newton Hotel, oppo- 
site the Majestic Theatre, where he and his wife 
were buried in their bed by a falling wall. He was 
assigned to duty and in the stirring scenes that fol- 
lowed did excellent work. 


Right to left ; 


Associated Press correspondent in charge southern district, Los Angeles ; 


LEADING FIGURES IN THE STRENUOUS WORK OF GATHERING NEWS OF SAN FRANCISCO'S CALAMITY. 


Paul Cowles, general superintendent western division Associated Press, San Francisco ; 
Sydney B. Vincent, 


Portland correspondent Associated Press. 


Realizing that the Federal troops would turn out, 
Cowles immediately sent to General Funston for passes 
for his staff. This forethought saved the day. In 
the first twenty-four hours following the earthquake 
his men were the only correspondents who got through 
the city without being stopped and held up every few 
yards by soldiers, as were other press correspondents. 
The first news of the disaster was given to the country 
ina brief message sent by Night Chief Operator George 
Parsons, of the Postal Telegraph Cable Company, to 
his Chicago office. Then for two hours a horrified 
nation waited in breathless suspense for the click of 
the wires-to tell the story which began about eight 
o’clock, when the Associated Press got its first bul- 
letins through. 

The operators bravely stuck to their posts until 
the fire, raging like a volcano on three sides, and ex- 
ploding dynamite drove them from their keys. Then 
followed a wild race between rival correspondents for 
wires in Oakland. A sea of flames cut off the ferry. 
A wide detour was necessary, and Cowles finally 
reached the government tug McDowell. The captain 
refused to take the press men across without written 
orders. But, stating that he represented the govern- 
ment, and flourishing a Funston pass, Cowles gained 
his point and the Associated Press won by a neck. 
Creighton, Geistlich, and Lynch reached the Oakland 
telegraph office less than two minutes before their 
rivals. That night the Associated Press had the only 
unlimited service from the burning city via Oakland. 
Thursday morning E. D. Moore, in charge of the 
southern Associated Press district, at Los Angeles, 
arrived. I was on the next train, and a few hours 
later S. B. Vincent, the Portland correspondent, fol- 
lowed. I found Paul Cowles at the mayor’s head- 
quarters turning out copy and sharing a small table 
with two policemen. 

The night before, a doorstep in Chinatown was the 
last office of the Associated Press in San Francisco. 


J. M. Carson, one of the star men 
in the Chicago office of the Associ- 
ated Press. The city was system- 
atically covered, and four stenog- 
raphers took their dictation. I was 
named editor-in-charge of the bureau under the im- 
mediate direction of E. D. Moore, who was made chief 
of the staff by Superintendent Cowles. A_ second 
staff, under Night Manager Johnson, was established 
in Oakland. My home in ashes, and my family miss- 
ing, Moore, at my request, relieved me from charge 
of the bureau and assigned me to work outside. 

The Associated Press was officially recognized by 
the appointment of Paul Cowles as a member of the 
committee of safety, and he also was made chairman 
of the press committee. But this did not lessen the 
difficulties of the press correspondents, which increased 
daily. There was conflict of orders between the dif- 
ferent military and civil authorities. The press mes- 
sengers were constantly being turned back. If large 
boys or young men were engaged, the military would 
impress them into throwing brick, until finally the 
correspondents were compelled to act as their own 
messengers. Added to this, the automobiles of the 
correspondents would be commandeered by the mili- 
tary, and arbitrary soldiers even attempted to impress 
the correspondents. 

There was not a man on the Associated Press staff 
but had the unpleasant experience of looking down the 
barrel of a rifle and hearing the ominous click of the 
bolt. Self-constituted police and vigilantes made 
reckless use of their guns. On several occasions 
Paul Cowles came near being shot. ; 

It was under such conditions that the Associated 
Press reported the disaster and scored one of its 
greatest achievements. 


E. D. Moore, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


NATURE’S remedy for obstinate indigestion, 
ous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 
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John Barney’s Patriotism. 
Continued fron page 8 
broad sombrero. ‘‘Let’s slip up with| 


as little racket as possible and s’prise | 
him.”’ 
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em- our chil i > voi an ¢ od 
og- age nig sg eae ae ce al In the next place we find that this Company is doing business—more 
was see daddy’s old comrade that he was business than any other company in the world with one exception. Far from 
im- telling you about.”’ being paralyzed or demoralized it is forging right ahead. Policies by the 
hief Suddenly the clouds scattered and the hundred are being written each day; honest trustees, keenly alert, are directing 
oe sun shone. its affairs; faithful and experienced men are doing its intricate work; loyal 
he We'll get out of the wagon,’’ said agents are explaining its advantages and discriminating people are obtaining 
iSs- John Barney. ‘‘We were having a Fourth- its protection 
rge o’-July celebration by ourselves, but we’ll P ‘ m 
- be ~ — = join with - mI In the next place we find that there need be no question as to the future. 
Prd Pn oe oe nal a A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good as gold. No obligation could 
man Seth ebtceenh eamendl Un pate ates possibly be better. A bond of the United States Government is no safer. 
the 3 ing patterotic songs to beat the band.” It will, therefore, be a misfortune if any one is misled by the writer who prints 
ssed | Then they had some “‘speechifying.” for revenue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is out for his clients, or 
dif- k ‘Any of you gentlemen happen to the competitor who is out for himself, or even by the gentlemen who have 
nes- know whose horse that is out there—the organized themselves into committees under an_ honest misapprehension of 
arge bay beauty, I mean? She came to my the facts. Such incidents may tend to hinder business, but need deter no 
ould wagon night before last, and has fol- one who needs insurance. 
the lowed me ever since. Curious the owner | ; ibe , 
own ff doesn’t appear.’? | With economy, which means rapid mugnevenens in regard to earning 
the § ““ He has,”’ said Cap. Bailey. ‘‘ That’s of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the Mutual Life; with its 
mili- J my horse.”” immense size as the basis for moderate general expenses; with smaller liability 
— Ff You don’t say! I’m glad she be- for renewal commissions to agents than any other Company; with the cost 
staff OF a Ag rg oo heey all of new business limited by law for all Companies, how can any one possibly 
: the Whos the cnr cine ended’ Tete. tas better provide for the uncertainties of the future than through a policy in 
the ney said, . , the first Insurance Company in America, and the strongest in the world— 
nade | ___. Well, boys, I’d invite you to dinner 
sions 5 if I had pre to offer. "But I’m at The Mutual Life 
sail : rock — - pervisions and cash.” 
is puma ent Fetal eomrada,” re Insurance Company of New York 
3 isn’t such a rrea 
| we'll all heal for thax, ‘And it's where New York 
; ee ms are Be oe The Mutual Life tssues a policy at a notably low rate, which provides most Jar-reaching 
| the ranch and contions the saledatesiiias protection. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars, 
4 there to-night. ’’ 
ar 4 Ryle — off to the eastward, with 
while oo head holding the flag aloft | 
te voices went far over the 
Prairie as they sang the national hymn. 


They slackened their speed and drew 
near quietiy. When they were within a 
few rods of the wagon the foremost rider 
held up his hand as a signal to halt. 


“Tf there ain’t Oid Glory waving 


above the wagon, and—listen !’’ he said. 
**An organ, by the great horn spoon !”’ 

The sound of an organ on which the | 
**Star - spangled Banner’’ was being 
played came to their ears. Then a child’s 
voice as clear and sweet as a bell came! 
to them as she sang the first stanza. 

A deep bass voice joined in with the | 
child’s voice on the last two lines of the | 
stanza. Then the young voice took up 
the next. When the song ended one of 
the men said, 

“* Celebrating the glorious old Fourth, | 
by George! They can sing all right, 
anyhow. Listen !’’ 

Now the two voices sang ‘‘ America ’”’ 
together with great effect. 

“* Say, boys, that’s great !’’ said big 
Jack Ryley. | 

‘*That’s what it is!’’ said the lithe 
young giant astride a restless bronco. 
**We don’t want to break in on that pat- 
terotic concert just yet. Listen !’’ 

They heard the man’s voice reading 
the Declaration of Independence. He 
stopped frequently to explain the mean- | 
ing of the passages to the little girl, and 
when he was through Jack Ryley gave 
one of his great thighs a slap, and said, 

** Shucks, boys ! that man never stole | 
anything. He’s a man, he is !’’ | 

‘‘Now tell me some stories about | 
when you were in the war, daddy,”’ said 
the child’s voice. ‘* Tell me about you 





The Truth “ Mutual Life 








HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of still greater 
interest to thousands of individuals. People with the fairest 
minds—and that means most people—have been disturbed and 
unsettled by the developments and denunciations of the past 
few months. What these people want is the truth—the plain 

unvarnished truth. Togive them this truth is the object of this announcement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, the first 
of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the largest in the world. 
For 39 years, in spite of the keenest competition, it has held the lead, passing 
unharmed through panics, failures, strikes and wars ; meeting with promptness 
its every obligation and having over 470 millions of assets to-day; this being 
73 millions in excess of the 392 millions required by law as a reserve fund for 
paying all the Company’s insurance risks, as certified by the New York 
Insurance Department: and all other legal liabilities. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investigation certainly 
was thorough. As every one knows the Mutual Life was on the firing line. 
The smoke has now cleared away. What do we find? 


In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the largest and 
staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Without defending or in 
the least belittling the abuses and extravagances recently brought to light, 
everybody should keep in mind the fact that the solvency of this Company 
has not for a moment been affected thereby. Concerning the work of the 
finance committee which has been attacked in the press, this Company’s 
auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, Fish and 
Dixon stated on February 15th, 1906: 
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STRENUOUS AND EXCITING FINISH OF THE GREAT "VARSITY RACE, DISTANCE FOUR MILE®, WON BY CORNELL IN 19:36 4-5, ONE LENGTH AHEAD OF PENNSYLVANIA (SECOND), THE LATTER 


BEATING BYKACUSE (THIRD) BY ONLY FOUR FEET 


WISCONSIN, COLUMBIA, AND GEORGETOWN FOLLOWED IN THE ORDER GIVEN. 




















CLOSE OF THE 'VAKSITY FOUR-OARED CONTEST, DISTANCE TWO MILES, WON EASILY BY CORNELL IN 10:35 1-5, FIVE LENGTHS IN FRONT OF SYRACUSE (SECOND), WHICH WAS TWO LENGTHS 


AHEAD OF COLUMBIA (THIRD) 


PENNSYLVANIA CAME IN FOURTH. 
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CLOSE FINISH OF THE HARD-ROWED EIGHT-OARED FRESHMAN RACE, DISTANCE TWO MILES, WON BY THE VIGOROUS SYRACUSE OARSMEN BY ONE LENGTH IN 9:51 3-5, CORNELL SECOND, 


SIX FEET AHEAD OF WISCONSIN (THIRD) 


GREATEST 
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ry The Fourth of July. 4 
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4 HOUGH contented we roam all the rest of the year ‘. 
» 
a Amid palaces over the foam, ie 
bf Oh, there is one day when American hearts oo 
@ Turn fondly to country and home. 4 
@ The ivy-clad abbeys, and castles, and tombs ; g 
3 ( 
4 Are seen through a tear in the eye, ‘> 
@ , 4 > 
a When the calendar points to that glorious date, » 
$ The Fourth of July. rs 
d + 
bf W* know from the pines on the Kennebec’s banks 4 
& To the live-oaks, in mantles of gray, ® 
® On the Indian River, the land of the free > 
w Is everywhere keeping the day. } 
bf From the walls of the mansion and cottage alike 4 
ry) In the breezes of summer-time fly rs 
% The star-studded folds of the red, white, and blue, j 
« { 
@ On Fourth of July. 4 
4 4 
@® O let cannons, and crackers, and pistols, and drums, 4 
bs And pinwheels, and rockets that soar, TS 
@ With booming and bursting, and rattle and bang, (e 
| And sputter and whiz and uproar 4 
bf Proclaim we are glad we were born in a land » 
ris The best that is under the sky, ha 
@ And are proud of that truly American day, 4 
3 The Fourth of July. cs 
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A New Insurance Safeguard. 


HE SEED sown by the insurance investigators of 
New York is falling on good ground. The com- 
mission, appointed by Governor Guild, of Massachu- 
setts, to re-codify the insurance laws of that State, 
has made a number of recommendations similar to 
those adopted by the Armstrong Investigating Com- 
mittee of New York. One suggestion of the Massa- 
chusetts commission is new, and should be embodied 
in the statutes of New York, and that is, that two 
State directors be appointed by the Governor on the 
managing boards of every mutual life-insurance com- 
pany hereafter organized, and of such existing mutual 
companies as will accept this provision of the law. It 


COLUMBIA WAS FOURTH, AND PENNSYLVANIA FIFTH. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING RACES OF THE YEAR. 


MANFUL STRUGGLES OF PICKED CREWS FROM LEADING UNIVERSITIES ON THE HUDSON RIVER COURSE NEAR POUGHKEEPSIE, RECENTLY, CORNELL WINNING THE CHIEF SHARE OF THE GLORY. 


Photographs by Pictorial News Company. 


is hoped that the Legislature of New York State will 
adopt this recommendation. We have no doubt that 
the great life-insurance companies would see the wisdom 
of promptly accepting it. The policy-holders would 
feel that their interests were better safeguarded if at 
least two of the directors were named by the Governor 
from year to year. The State insurance commissioner, 
with all his multifarious cares, can hardly be expected 
to know the ramifications of the business of the vari- 
ous insurance companies, but if he could consult with 
State directors of such institutions, and be advised by 
them, it would be almost impossible to have a repeti- 
tion of such shortcomings of the management as have 
recently been exposed. 
a * 


Clever Doctor 
CURED A TWENTY YEARS’ ‘TROUBLE WITHOUT ANY 
MEDICINE. 


A WISE Indiana physician cured twenty years’ stom- 
ach disease without any medicine, as his patient 
tells : 

‘TI had stomach trouble for twenty years, tried 
allopathic medicines, patent medicines, and all the 
simple remedies suggested by my friends, but grew 
worse all the time. 

“* Finally a doctor, who is the most prominent phy- 
sician in this part of the State, told me medicine 
would do me no good, only irritating my stomach and 
making it worse—that I must look to diet and quit 
drinking coffee. 

**T cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking coffee ! 
Why, what will I drink ?’ 

***Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I drink it, and you 
will like it when it is made according to directions, 
with cream, for it is delicious and has none of the bad 
effects coffee has.’ 

** Well, that was two years ago, and I am still 
drinking Postum. My stomach is right again, and I 
know doctor hit the nail on the head when he decided 
coffee was the cause of all my trouble. I only wish I 
had quit it years ago and drank Postum in its place.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late tomcend. Ten days’ trial of Postum 
in place of coffee works wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 


The World’s Curiosity Shop. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO FRANCIS BANNERMAN, THE CURIO 
GATHERER. 


HEN Virgil sang of troops with arms disabled, 
He little dreamed, in those old times gone by, 
How Bannerman to-day, if promptly cabled, 
With arms the Roman legions could supply ! 


ES, here could Czsar’s troops become possessed of 
Axe, helmet, breastplate, broadsword, shield, and spear, 
And all the modern arms they never guessed of, 
From war’s grim implements collected here. 


LL that is quaint and curious in history, 
From cloth-yard shaft to matchlocks we behold ; 
And ia their silent ranks how much of mystery 
And deeds adventurous may rest untold. 


FrROM many a battle-field where cannon thundered, 
Where charging squadrons swept the lines of steel; 
From many a camp and port, dismantled, plundered, 
War’s trophies numerous these stores reveal. 


ANP vessels, too, their various goods and chattels, 
Contribute here to swell the vast array, 
With types of ordnance used in naval battles, 
From ancient Actium to Manila Bay. 


LD relics, too, how battered, rusted, broken, 
Speak all too plainly of wild havoc wrought 
By bursting shells. where men find many a token 
When harvesting the fields where once they fought. 


GUNS whose quaint bayonets found many uses; 
Long-barreled, flint-lock pistols of dragoons ; 
Carbines, and needle guns, and arquebuses ; 
With crossbows, blunderbusses, musketoons; 


ALBERDS and pikes once used in border foray ; 
Broadswords and claymores from some Highland clan ; 
Javelins and shields that tell of conflict gory 
By dusky warriors from the far Soudan ; 


LD guns that date from Saracen invaders, 
Rare antique types collected through the years; 
Weapons that once served warriors, knights, crusaders, 
Italian brigands, Spanish buccaneers. 


AL if these arms now silent, could, awaking, 
But find a tongue to tell of combats known, 
What tales of blood, what scenes of carnage making 
A hell of war’s wild horrors would be shown ! 


Bet peaceful now, collected and united, 
A grander mission do their ranks fulfill, 
Where hundreds daily throng to gaze delighted 
On these rare specimens of art and skill. 


FEW are the sights that Gotham has to offer 
Of greater interest and instructive aid, 
Than the rare contents of this famous coffer 
From all earth’s ransacked corners here displayed, 


D. Louis Bovce. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “‘Jasper’s Preferred List,’ en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
No additional charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A two-cent postage stamp should al- 
ways be inclosed, as sometimes a personal reply 
is necessary. All inquiries should be addressed to 
“ Jasper,”’ Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 
Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE PATIENT waiter for an upward 

turn in the tide of the stock market 
must still continue to be patient. Almost 
alone, during the past six months, I have 
persisted in my belief, based on twenty- 
five years’ experience in Wall Street, 
with all its varying moods and phases, 
that conditions did not warrant a bull 
movement. In the first place, the range 
of prices has been too high. While there 
has been liquidation, it has not been suf- 
ficiently extensive to bring stocks down 
to a fairly low level from which an ad- 
vance might be anticipated. Sudden 
fluctuations in the market, while general 
conditions remain unchanged, have no 
great significance. They indicate mainly 
professional manipulation. When stocks 
drop several points in one or two days, 
for no apparent reason, the real cause is 
usually selling by those who have been 
disappointed in their operations on the 
bull side, and who are therefore ready to 
try a gamble on the bear side. 

The sudden drops in the market, from 
causes obvious to every one, carry their 
own explanation. The recent decline 
was based on the anxiety of certain in- 
terests to stimulate activity. When a 
market refuses to go up, becomes dull, 
listless, and apathetic, it has no attrac- 
tions either for the outsider or the in- 
sider. It drives the former farther 
away from Wall Street, and it leaves 
the latter with no incentive to remain. 
The professional operator in Wall Street 
must keep active. He wants to be in 
the game all the time. If there is noth- 
ing for him on the bull side, he will take 
the bear side. The easiest way to get 
the public interested is to drop prices 
suddenly several points, to make stocks 
more attractive to the purchaser. A 
sudden drop is also useful in that it 
creates a disposition on the part of the 
bear element to go short of stocks. A 
good short interest is often an excellent 
foundation for a rise. One of the tricks 
of professionals is to create a short in- 
terest in certain stocks by the publica- 
tion of injurious rumors regarding them. 

It was noticeable that when the recent 
sharp decline occurred it was accom- 
panied by statements that the foreshad- 
owings of our crops were disappointing; 
that indications favored higher rates for 
money ; and that some big pools were 
embarrassed and had been compelled to 
liquidate. Similar reports had been heard 
before, but stocks had not declined upon 
their circulation. This is the best proof 
that the recent downward movement had 
manipulation behind it. It would not be 
surprising if a short interest were made 
the basis, sooner or later, of an advance, 
though there is nothing upon which an 
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the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 
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ROSALINE 
Cannot be detected, gives | Wallace as a gentleman and as a 


the face and nails a delicate sae : . 

rose tint that is truly beau- judicial officer, his eminent learn- 
tiful. ROSALINE 
affected by perspiration or 
displaced by bathing. 


ONGOLINE 


Bleaches and cleans the 
nails, removes ink, hosiery | and no answer can be made to the 
and glove stains from the 
skin; guaranteed harmless. 
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TOILET PREPARATIONS ° te company by name, he 


THREE 
GRACES 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 
CREAM VAN OLA - ‘ ‘ 
For softening and whitening | day, and which is not unlikely to 


Feeds and nourishes the tis- 
sues, and is considered the standard by 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


10 and 12 East 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


advance can be justified, and there will 
be nothing, until the condition of our 
leading crops justifies the belief that 
they are to be fully up to the average of 
recent years. 

My friend, Robert B. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the Casualty Company of Ameri- 
ca, told the Iowa Bankers’ Association, 
recently, that ‘‘the indiscriminate as- 
saults upon capital, wherever corporated, 
is causing a feeling of grave unrest in 
this most glorious era of prosperity ever 
known to civilized people.’’ And he added 
the suggestive thought, that my readers 
had already observed in these columns, to 
the effect that, ‘One of these mornings 
you will miss ‘ Prosperity ’ at breakfast. 
There will be many excuses for her ab- 
sence. One will say ‘bad crops,’ an- 
other will say ‘over- production,’ an- 
other will say ‘abnormal extension of 
credits.’ But none of these will be the 
real reason, though they may be contribu- 
tory. The real reason will be an epi- 
demic of fear, of timidity, of distrust, 
produced by unwarranted, continuous at- 
tacks upon every instrument of progress 
and development which has made and is 
making this country great.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong’s observations and con- 
clusions are justified. As I have said 
before, the wretched, sensational, and, in 
many respects, unjustifiable and brutal 
attack on the packing-house and canning 
industries of this country was a fright- 
ful blow at one of our greatest indus- 
trial interests. Every foreign nation 
that competes with us has taken advan- 
tage of these rumors to injure our trade. 
The persistent attacks on the Standard 
Oil Company are not hurting that great 
corporation half as much as they are 
helping its competitors in foreign 
fields. The story of the magnificent 
manner in which the Standard Oil has 
steadily and steadfastly fought for con- 
trol of foreign markets for the products 
of American oil wells and refineries will 
some day be told, and the part that 
these efforts have played in adding to our 
prosperity will be better appreciated and 
understood. What our great life-insur- 
ance companies have done in bringing to 
this country the wealth of other na- 
tions, by offering better inducements for 
the purchase of life policies than could 
be offered by foreign companies, has 
been almost forgotten in the turmoil 
occasioned by the recent disclosures of 
the shortcomings of some of the compa- 
nies. I beg to remind Mr. Arinstrong, 
and all others who believe with him, 
that the American people at heart mean 
to be honest and fair, that they are in 
favor of a square deal for the corpora- 
tion and for the individual, and that if, 
at this time, the people seem to be en- 
raged unfairly and unjustly against the 
corporations, the latter are, to a degree, 
themselves at fault. 


In a recent decision in the United | 


States Circuit Court of Appeals, in a 
case in which suit was brought against 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, for breaking a profitable con- 
tract with a man named Westcott to 
build up the milk and dairy industry 
—— along the railroad, Judge Wal- 
| lace, in his opinion, administered 
a scathing rebuke to the rail- 
road, and, calling the president 


declared: ‘‘It is conduct like 
|Truesdale’s by those who man- 
age the affairs of great cor- 
porations that has aroused the 
spirit of resentment in the pub- 
lic mind which is so intense to- 


result in legislation and in munic- 
ipal interference which will bring 
| serious loss upon stockholders. ’’ 

| The high standing of Judge 


is not jing, his conceded conservatism 
jars, | and sincerity, give great signifi- 
‘ |eance to this remarkable utter- 
‘ance from the Bench. Others 
/have spoken with equal freedom, 


accusations they bring against 
some of our corporate managers. 


gress. Senator La Follette said : 


| Goods sent on receipt of ““ s 
pelos endl paukage. The time has gone by when the 


transportation companies can 


| Dr. J. Parker Pray Co. over-capitalize with impunity. I 


have looked into the faces of your 
Continued on page 20. 
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I{[S Little Cooking Lessons 


Swiits 


Premium 


Ham Omelet 


Cut into small squares about 
% pound Premium Ham. 
Beat four eggs until thick. 
Add a pinch of salt and 
pepper. Put one teaspoon- 
ful of Silver Leaf Lard in 
a hot pan. Turn in the 
mixture together with the 
squares of ham and spread 
evenly. Cook for about 
four minutes. Slip knife 
around edges, fold and serve. 


Company 
U.S.A. 

















The Incomparable 





WHITE 


The Car for Service 








“What People Say About the White Steam Car” 


The above is the title of a booklet which has just been issued, 
containing some two score letters from White owners, relating their 
experiences with their machines. These letters describe, much more 
eloquently than we could ourselves, the qualities which have made 
the White the most popular car in the country. A few quotations 
follow: 

“Nothing ever happens to it.” 

“Do not spend in care to exceed one hour per week.” 
“Convinced that the White is the safest on the market.” 
“Repair expenses for 12,000 miles, $47.25.” 

“I have forgotten what automobile troubles are.” 

“The White principle is a stroke of genius.” 

“Quickly learned to use it without needing a chauffeur.” 
“Fit to go anywhere and surmount anything.” 


A copy of this instructive booklet will be sent on request. 


WHIT 


SEWING 


MACHINE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


tinued from page 1) 


constituents in numerous States through- 
out the great West, and I tell you that 
you uhderrate the intelligence of these 
people if you fail to give heed to their 
clamoring that the railroads be com- 
pelled to be capitalized at a fair valua- 
tion of their property, and that they 
charge rates equal only to a fair return 
on that valuation. There is not a dollar 
of watered stock in any transportation 
company that is not a burden on the pro- 
ducer or consumer of products handled 
by that line.’’ 

“The recent disclosures of grafting 
methods in the Pennsylvania and other 
railways, and of discrimination against 
independent shippers by grafting offi- 
cials, it is said, may lead to suits by 
shippers who have been discriminated 
against, and who believe that they have 
legal claims for $25,000,000 damages 
against the Pennsylvania. If Senator 
La Follette, or some other member of 
Congress, would insist upon a rigid in- 
vestigation of the management of some 
of our greatest railroads, conditions 
would be revealed and _ transactions 
uncovered that would astonish the 
world. Here is the great Pennsylvania 
Railroad, long regarded as the leading 
railway corporation in this country, so 
overloaded with obligations that it is 
compelled to borrow $50,000,000 from 
the people of France. It has in- 
creased its bonds and stock, and so added 
to its liabilities by the purchase of the 
shares of other companies, that it is stag- 
gering under the burden. One hundred 
and forty million dollars has been in- 
vested in the shares of other railways. 
Why were these purchased, and what 
prices were paid? What profits were 
made by those who had knowledge of 
these purchases, and who could go into 
the market with this knowledge and 
pick up the shares and get the advantage 
of higher prices which followed the an- 
nouncement of the Pennsylvania’s pur- 
chases ? 

We have seen in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s investigation how 
clerks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 
Commission orders 
executed upon the 

New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Bankers. 
William & Pine Sts., New York. 


BIG PROFITS! 


IN NEW YORK CITY REAL ESTATE 

If you have $20.00 and can spare $2.00 weekly we can 
show you how to invest it for big profits in New York 
City Real Estate. Write for our new booklet, ‘‘ How 
Fortunes Are Made” by investing small amounts. 
Beautifully illustrated. Contains best information for 
investors. 

MAIN LINE TUNNEL REALTY CO. 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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in a few years, accumulate from $200,- 
000 to $300,000, and become heavy 
holders in the stocks of coal companies 
to which they extended special favors. 
How many other railroads are in the 
same boat ? 

How did officers of railway corpora- 
tions, receiving moderate salaries and 
living on a most extravagant basis, accu- 
mulate millions of dollars within a few 
years? How were the rights of the 
shareholders sacrificed to the greed of 
gainonthe part of themanagement? Have 
the shareholders no recourse ? Will not 
the laws take from the managers their ill- 
gotten gains and return them to the 
treasuries of the company? With all 
the accusations that have been poured 
out against the Standard Oil Company, 
no one has claimed that its shareholders 
have ever been defrauded. The howl 
has been against the generous size of 
the dividends paid to the stockholders, 
yet any one can buy the stock of the 
Standard Oil, if he cares to go into the 
market and pay its price. I venture 
the assertion that the stockholders of no 
other corporation in this country, rail- 
way or industrial, receive as fair and 
just a proportion of the earnings of the 
company as those that are so generously 
distributed to the shareholders of Stand- 
ard Oil. 

I agree with the conclusion of my 
friend Mr. Armstrong that there is 
great danger that our prosperity will 
wane under the influence of the agitation, 
so deep and widespread, against corporate 
interests, but I hope that he agrees with 
me that the ill-advised, selfish, and, in 
some instances, dishonest, managers and 


controllers of our great corporations 
must take a good share of the blame for 
the deplorable situation which now 
exists. 

‘F. W.G.,"” Spokane, Wash.: I note your ap- 


proving comment, and appreciate your offer. 

**P.,”? Worcester, Mass.: I can get no report. 
The shares are not dealtin on the Street. 

** H.,”” Marsten’s, Mills, Mass.: I only know what 
has been printed regarding the proposition, and 
have no knowledge as to the value of the stock, 
intrinsically considered. 

“R.,”’ Charlestown, Mass.: At present I see 
nothing in either that is particularly attractive. It 
is difficult to get a satisfactory report of the coal 
and coke company. It is well to have stocks that 
are somewhat active, and that can be disposed of in 
an emergency. 

“H.,” Birmingham: 1. I would not sacrifice my 
American Ice Securities at present. Better wait 
and see what the season develops. 2. The earnings 


| show a substantial improvement over those of the 


preceding year, according to the semi-official an- 
nouncement of the president. 

“B.,” Toledo, O.: The Baltimore Bullfrog Min- 
ing Company’s stock, at 10 cents a share, and Amer- 
ican Gold Bar Mining Company’s stock at 5 centsa 
share, do not attract me. There is such a matter 
as having things too cheap. Some stocks offered in 
the San Francisco market sell at 1 and 2 centsa 
share, and nobody wants them at any price. 

** Columbia,’’ Schenectady: I have no report, and 
can obtain none, regarding the copper company to 
which you allude. It was probably disposed of, or 
merged into another company. The record shows 
that two such companies have existed. Possibly , 
one of them has been revived. This is the time 
when “‘any old thing” in the copper line seems to 
attract attention and find some kind of a market. 

“Investor”’: 1. | have not recommended any of 
them from personal knowledge, but have only re- 


| ferred to the fact that they seemed to offer a srood 
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Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make | 


Money. ‘The Investment Herald shows you how small 
savings, wisely invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
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paying stocks. Read it carefully before investing and 
avoid mistakes, It will be sent FREE for six months to 
investors. A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3 
78-80 Wall St., New York. ; 
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How much of the success of your firm 
depends upon your life or that of your 
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you six months free. 
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| company to which you allude. 


speculation, and were certainly far in advance of | 
nine-tenths of the mining propositions now being 
so promiscuously thrust upon the public. 2. It is 
impossible to differentiate. Much depends upon the 
rapidity with which the work of development pro- | 
ceeds, and the prospects of early dividends. | 

“Cc. B.,”” Portland, Me.: The claims made for the 
Combination-Extension Mines Company might be 
made for any other concern of the same kind. It 
seems to be banking on what other properties in its 
vicinity have accomplished. I certainly would not 
advise the purchase of the stock at 15 cents a share, 
and think there are many better propositions in 
which you could put your money, if you are seek- 
ing a speculative opportunity in the direction of 
mining. 

“Cunningham”’; 1. I certainly do not advise put- 
ting your money into the Marble Company’s scheme 
in Colorado, The party who is exploiting this 
affair has had quite a record. It might pay you to | 
ask for a report from some mercantile agency on 
his experiences. 2. I did not recommend the mining 
I simply referred to 
the fact that it is in the hands of men who enjoy 
an excellent reputation, and that is something 
worth considering in these days of fake enterprises 
of all kinds. 

“H.,”’ Newark, N.J.: I doubt if there is value of 
consequence in the Texas and Alabama oil proper- 
ties to which you refer. These were floated at a 
time when everybody seemed to want oil stocks, 
and a large number of wildcat enterprises were 
disposed of among the credulous public. At pres- 
ent the craze seems to be for mining shares, and I 
have tried to advise my readers to buy only the 
stock of companies having men of reputation and 
standing at their head, and not tre mendously over- 
capitalized. Any one can write a glowing *pre- 
spectus, and make promises, and offer guarant eS, 
but the more attractive and alluring such pro- 
spectuses, the greater the danger of paying attention 
to them. 

J.,”” Goshen, N. Y.: 1. American Can Com- 
pany suffered by the loss it sustained in the San 
Francisco fire, and it is, no doubt, suffering some- 
what by the recent attack on the canned gcods in- 
dustry, which is limiting sales of cans in all lines of 
food trade. The management seems to be very busi- 
ness-like, and the only assurance regarding divi- 
dends it will give me is that dividends will be paid 
if earned, including cumulative dividends now due. 
2. Corn Products is earning 7 per cent. dividends on 
the preferred, though paying only 1 per cent. for the 
past quarter, and if it can meet and overcome com- 
petition, the dividends in arrears, I believe, will be 
paid. The company is certainly in much stronger 
hands than the o!d concern, and if prosperous condi- 
tions continue, must share largely in that pros- 
perity. } 
_ Inquirer,” Harrisburg, Penn.: 1. The Guana- 
juato is an old mine. It was one of the early bo- 
nanzas of Mexico. It is in a district widely known 
for its great wealth. The engineer in charge, V. | 
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B. Sherred, has made an exhaustive report regard- 
ing the property. I could hardly cover it, evenina 
summary, in the brief limits of my department. A 
complete copy would no doubt be sent you on appli- 
cation to the Colonial Securities Company, which is 
in charge of the property. You can address it at 57 
troadway, New York. The management has defi- 
nitely announced that the first dividends on Guana- 
juato would be paid early in January. In that 
event, no doubt the price of the stock will there- 
after be advanced. 2. I do not advise the purchase 
of the shares of the Combination-Extension mines, 
at 15centsashare. I had rather pay a little more, 
and speculate in the stock of a property not over- 
capitalized, and with developments plainly in sight. 
“K.,”’ White Plains: U.S. Reduction and Refin- 
ing sold last year as low as 18 for the common, and 35 
for the preferred. It seems to be handled by a pool 
which is very bullish, but the financial reports it 


makes are not as complete and sstisfactory as one | 


might wish. Both Va.-Car. Chemical and American 
Woolen are making large earnings, sufficient to jus- 
tify the payment of dividends, particularly on the 
common shares of the latter, if prosperous condi- 
tions continue. B. R. T. is heavily burdened with 
obligations ahead of the stock, and it is burdened 
still more by the public feeling against it which is 
manifesting itself in oppressive legislation. The 
rapid growth of Brooklyn, however, promises to 
make this property much more valuable in the near 
future. Col. Fuel has great capacity for earnings 
in a territory largely its own. The Steel Trust 
once sought its control, and may seek it again under 
favorable circumstances. While I do not believe that 
this is a good market in which to buy, I would not 
advise sales at a sacrifice. 

New York, June 28th, 1906. 
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(CREA M-SEPARATORS are in demand 

in Japan, according to Consul 
Sharp, of Kobe. Farmers keep from two 
to five cows, and the quantity of milk 
(283,537 gallons, valued at $96,778) pro- 
duced in Kobe prefecture last year was 
more than double the production of five 
years before. The separator which has 
thus far had the monopoly of the market 
is a small one of Danish manufacture, 
operated by hand, and having a capacity 
of from thirteen to twenty-eight gallons 
an hour. 


JASPER. 


. 


HERE IS a bright future, according 
to A. L. M. Gottschalk, United 
States consul-general at Callao, for the 
*‘installment plan’’ business in Peru. 
One of the large American sewing-ma- 
chine companies is prosecuting it success- 
fully, and American cash registers are 
selling rapidly under the same system ; 
but no type-writers, pianos, phonographs, 


| or automobiles are yet to be had on sim- 


ilar terms,and Mr. Gottschalk believes 
that the plan applied to these goods 
ought to be successful, too. 
a 
NE OF THE best fields for cotton 
goods, considering its size and pop- 
ulation, writes Jesse B. Jackson, Ameri- 


| 





can consul at Alexandretta, is Asiatic | 


Turkey. In 1904 cotton goods to the 
value of $5,982,800 entered that port, of 
which the United States furnished only 
$13,626 worth. If energetic agents 
speaking French and Arabic were sent 
to that region with samples of sheetings, 
drills, cotton flannels, jeans, muslins, 
prints, calicoes, and ducks, Mr. Jackson 
believes that a large part of this trade 
might be secured for the United States. 


a 

HE ADVANTAGES to American 
manufacturers of membership in the 
French Society of Trade-marks (Société 
des Marques) are urged by C. J. King, 
United States commercial agent at Lille. 
This society guarantees to protect law- 
ful trade-marks by means of a controlling 
stamp ; to establish and certify to the 
just value of products by a qualified ex- 
amining commission, and to stimulate 
the sale and uphold the prices of the 
goods sold by its members. The annual 
dues are 100 franes ($19.30), and any 
merchant or manufacturer of good stand- 

ing is eligible to membership. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy tor their children. 25c. a bottle, 





The Rest All-round Family Liniment is ““BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” emealy ties 


of 25 cents a bottle. 





It would be idle to attempt to prove the popularity 
of the Sohmer Piano, Every child in the United States 


| and Canada knows the Sohmer. 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI 
for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar 
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Cortez CIGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


Pears 


A soft, fine grained skin 
is a valued possession. 
Pears’ Soap gives title to 


ownership. 


Established in 1789. 
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Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 





For Sale at Every Drug Store 
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Popular Musie Publishing Co,, 28L Enterprise Bldg., Chicago. 


and music published ON 


and Liquor Habit cured in 190 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS Co., 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio, 





‘Gentlemen over 25, of education and address, to 
learn our business. Will be thorougiily instructed as a 
salesman, then advanced to position of manager. Ex- 
cellent compensation trom the start. Balch Bros. Co., 
Boston, Mass.” 


$5; FOR LEGAL ADVICE how to incorporate, or 
ganize, and finance business corporations, under any 
State for any purpose. $1 for the law of any State, or 
U. S., on any subject. Prompt service. Quick action, 
Address The Hanlons’ Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 








SALESMEN wanted for our protection for men and 
women. $1,000 Volicy pays $7.50 a week with ¢$1 
emergency benefit. Costs $2 a year. Handsome seal 
wallet given free with each policy. Write to-day tor 
renewal contracts with liberal commissions. ‘The Guar 
antee Registry Co., Cleveland, O. 


IN GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms #1 to #10 per week. 

_New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and 
V ermont points. As good as any on the continent. 

150 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. 
in stamps for postave. 

Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central Ver- 
mont Ry., 255 Broadway, New York. 


If you drink champagne because its good, 
You’re sure to drink the ‘‘ Brotherhood.”’ 
But if you drink it for a bluff, 

Then imported is good enough. 

The wine says the rest. 
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A training school for the stage, 
connected with Mr. Charles 
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For Alf Ages 


6th—« 77h spectacles on nose.” 


A compact, delicious lunch for the tra- 
veler o’er land or sea—highly nutritious 
and digestible—ready any moment. 
healthful and. invigorating food-drink, 
invaluable in car or sea sickness. More 
wholesome and recuperative than tea, 
coffee or cocoa. It is pure, rich milk from 
our sanitary dairies, with the extract of 
selected malted cereals. 

In powder form, a delicious beverage 
may be prepared with either hot or cold 
water. In Lunch Tablet form, it is always 
ready for solution in the mouth. A pala- 
table, nutritious confection— a convenient 
quick lunch for every member of the 
family, old or young. 

tall druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch 


Case, also booklet, giving valuable recipes, 
Sent free, if mentioned. 





ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
London, Montreal, 


England, Canada. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIEB’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York]. 


EOPLE who have became nervous | 


over the prospects of the life-insur- 


| ance business and apprehensive of the 
| results of recent 
| their own interests in this quarter, will 


investigations upon 


do well to read the Insurance Press of 
May 23d, in which a great amount of 
valuable evidence was gathered from 
many sources relative to the present 
status of the leading life companies, the 


| volume of business transacted during the | 


past year, questions of future manage- 
ment, etc. A carefully drawn statement 


appears in this issue showing the amounts | 


paid out in life insurance in one hundred 
and ninety-eight cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada in 1905, the 
aggregate being over four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. In this list New York 
City naturally leads with over twenty 


21 


A bottle of Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce is one of the 
most 


useful 


items in 


every well-equipped 


kitchen. 
soning 


No other sea- 
improves 


the 


flavor of so many differ- 


ent dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 

















millions received, Philadelphia next with 
about ten millions, then Brooklyn and a —__—— — - 
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Round and Square Decorated Boxes 
ONE AND TWO POUND SIZES 
In Fancy Metallic Moire Papers, 
Japanese Pictures.and alargeVariety 
of Flower Designs,incluaing the 
Representative Flower of each Month 
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Chicago with about nine millions each. 
The whole exhibit is an impressive dem- 
onstration of the strength and enduring 
qualities of the standard life companies. 

The Insurance Press truly observes, 
in this connection, that ‘‘ whatever may 
be said of men, justly or unjustly, no 


fault can be found with life insurance | 


as the best means for protecting fami- 
lies and the chief aid to human thrift. 





for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 
White Piains, N. Y. 


Columbas, 0, 

1057 N. Dennison Ave. 
Philadelphia, la, 

812 N. Broad St, 


The rust on the Brooklyn Bridge has no 
more affected the strength of that struc- 
ture than smudges, here and there, af- 
fect the strength of life insurance.’’ 
| Another exhibit made of special interest 
| at this time is that showing the distribu- 
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Copyrighted drawings incolors by 
ABWenzell.AlKeller, Harrison Fisher, EMSpiedle &CElsacke 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Franelseo, Cal. 
1190 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn, 


Washington, D.C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwight, Il 

Marion, Ind. 

PlainBeld, Ind. 

Des Moines, la. 


Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass, 
St. Louis, No. 

2803 Loeust St. 
North @onway, N. Hi. 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave, 
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ANY OF THE 80 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 
IN EITHER SIZE, ROUND OR SQUARE. 
ON SALE AT 


Miylisd RETAIL 


STORES 


and by Authorized Sales Agents everywhere. 
= MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FI LLED.S 


TRADE @ mann te 
FREE — Our 
beautiful color 
eatalog, deserib- 
ing the * Bris- 
tol” rod, ete., 
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new combina- 
tion reel and 
handle, 
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Fishing Rods 

For Bass fishing there is no bet- 
ter rod made than the** Bristol ” 
Steel Fishing Rod, It gives just 
enough, has strength to withstand 
the severe strains, and is light, 

Different * Bristols’”’ for 
different uses allequal- ¢ 
ly eflicient. The “ Bris- 
tol” is the best all- 
a ound rod made, 

Your dealer sells * Bris- 
tol” rods, but for your 
protection see that you 
et the genuine, 

It has the name 
“BRISTOL” 
stamped on 

the reel- 
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WHISKEY 


Based on the principle that 
the aim of distillation should 
be PURITY. 
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‘THE WATE WAY 
y BETWEEN : 
\ Buffalo and Detroit 


he D. & B. Line Steamers leave Buffalo 
y at 5:30 p.m. (eastern time) and Detroit 
<Cays at 5:00 p.m., Sundaysat 4:00 p.m. 
itral time) reaching their destination tho 
,hext morning. Direct connections with early 
morning trains. Lowest rates and superior 
i) Service to all points west. 
Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michi- 
al, Wabash ard Grand Trunk Rail- 
veen Buffalo and Detroit, in either 
Ns will be accepted for transportation 
on D. & B. Line | pees ts = 2 cent 
=a'p tor illustrated pamphlet. ress 
\ A. A. SCHANTZ, G.S. & P.T.M., Detroit, Mich. 
Y Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 
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ONELbSize,ROUNDorSQUARE rinessinevtnerttes > 20 tion of life-insurance payments in 1905 
Two Lh Size.RovvoorSquane yititaaibertins $900 by groups of States compared with the 


similar distribution in 1904. It appears 
from this table that the material benefits 
the people are receiving from life insur- 
ance are increasing rapidly in every sec- 
tion. In the New England States the 


'aggregate has grown from thirty-three 


millions in 1904 to nearly thirty-seven 
millions in 1905; in the Middle States 
the increase is from 110.5 millions to 


| 120.2 millions; in the Southern States 


from 31.2 millions to 33.8 millions; in 
the Central States from 50.7 millions to 
58.1 millions; in the Western States 
from 24.3 millions to 27.6 millions; in 
the Pacific States from 11 millions to 


12.1 millions. 

““H.O.S.”: If you will address your inquiry to 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., and mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY, I have no 


| doubt the information will be forwarded. 
*“ E. 


Y.,”’ Cleveland, O.: Your case involves great 
hardship. Many other policy-ho!ders in the Mutual 
Reserve have made a similar complaint. One of 
them is now testing the matter at law in Elmira, 
N.Y. A gentleman in that city who, in 1892, took 
out a policy for $10,000, on which he has paid pre- 


| miums of nearly $2,500, has brought suit to compel 


the company to account to him for these premiums, 
with interest, on the ground of fraud and deceit. 
This case will be watched with considerable interest. 

*K. M.,” Plattsburg, N. Y.: The suit to which 


| you refer, which has just been decided by the Court 


of Appeals of New York, was against the Knights 
of the Maccabees. It was brought by Anna T. Fargo, 


| of Warsaw, N. Y., whose husband held a policy in 
| the Maccabees for $2,000. He became insane and 


committed suicide. Under the by-laws, the Macca- 
bees held that, in a case of suicide, the beneficiary 
could only receive twice the amount of the assess- 
ments paid to the Supreme Tent, but the court held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover the $2,000, 
the face of the policy. 

“L. S.,”’ Oswego, N. Y.; 1. I have frequently 
said that it is ridiculous for any dissatisfied share- 
holder in the Mutual Life to turn his proxy over to 
Lawson, or any other stock-jobbing speculator. 
There is every evidence that the management of the 
Mutual Life is earnestlyand sincerelycleaning house 
and putting the company on the safest and most 
conservative basis. Whileit is doing this, it should 


' have the support of every policy-holder. 2. The 


question of solvency has never been raised, and 
the insurance investigating committee took pains 
at the outset to refer to that fact. 3. It is never 
wise toswap horses while ercssing a stream. 
*“Clerk,”’ Portland, Ore.: 1. Every person must de- 
cide for himself as to the amount of life insurance 


| he ean safely carry. He must also decide as to the 


form of policy which best suits his circumstances. 
You are wise in determining to take life insurance 
atan early age. The earlier you take it, the less it 
will cost you, and as the policy has a real value, 


| which increases each year, with every new payment, 


you are really putting something aside for a rainy 
day. 2. With your income, I think you could afford 
a policy of about $2,000, A straight life would cost 
you scarcely 20 cents a day, and you would hardly 


| feel it in your expenditures, because it would not 


enforce great economy. 3. So many different plans 
of life insurance are now being offered thatit might 
be well to look them all over at your leisure. As good 
a variety as any is offered by the Prudential Life, of 
Newark, N. J. If you will drop a line to “‘ Depart- 
ment S" of that company, stating your age and 


| amount of insurance you would like to be advised 


about, you can receive the different forms of poli- 


| cies and study them at your convenience. The in- 


formation will be of value, no matter in what com- 
pany you decide to insure. No man ought to make 
up his mind about life insurance until he has taken a 
little time to look over the various forms of contract 
now in vogue. He should do just as he does when 
he buys or rents a house—that is, examine thore 
that are offered and make choice of the best and 
most advantageous, 














Mining Notes. 
T IS planned to explore the mountain 
range east of the Butte district in | 
the hope of locating the copper deposits | 
believed to exist there, though at a great 
depth. The present demand for copper 
is considered to justify the running of a 
tunnel at the base of the range, to de- | 
termine whether there are paying veins | 
in the new field. 
® 
HE GREAT activity in copper mining | 
in the Lake Superior district has 
had its effect in producing a marked 
scarcity of experienced labor. Pros- 
perity is manifest throughout all the 
properties. Extensive diamond-drill ex- 
plorations are projected in the Nonesuch 
claims in the Porcupine Mountains, re- | 
cently acquired by the Calymet and | 
Hecla Company. 


HE DENVER Republican suggests 
the extension of a big drainage tun- 
nel, in the Cripple Creek district, so as to 
benefit a larger number of properties, 
and to that end advocates the passage 
by the next Legislature of a bill authoriz- 
ing the inclusion of all mines in a drain- 
age district on the plan adopted in the 
case of irrigation reservoirs, the district 
benefited being bonded to the necessary 
amount. 
_ 
HE GREENE concession in northern 
Sonora, Mexico, covering 144 square 
miles of what has been regarded as the 
best copper-mining ground of that re- 
gion, has been thrown open to the pub- 
lic by the expiration of the Greene agree- 
ments with the state. Mining men from 
Sonora and Arizona promptly denounced 
nearly every promising piece of ground, 
the Greene Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany taking more than 8,000 acres. The 
opening of this concession means much 
to the mining interests to the south of 
Bisbee, Ariz. 








Sohmer Building, 





374 MASONIC TEMPLE, 


|THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
Y ork. 





5th Ave., cor 22d St. 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
‘Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 


Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


+ Chicago, lil., U.S. A. 



























ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Tents. $1.90 up, 6 Foot Am, Banner 81.35 
Carbines .50 ** Blue Flannel Shirt..1.5¢ 
ifles.. 1.65 ** Cavalry Lariat ...... .58 
Haverswhs...... .10 “ N.C Officers’ Sword 1.54 
Knaypsacks........ 45 “ Blanket F Eqpt.. .3 
Khaki Leggins.. ‘ Racks, Sets..... .25 
Revoiv. “Relics) > pa. Rifle with Ctgs. 3.45 
“ Holsters Surgical Instrnt. Sets 6.75 
Rubber | hos. .7 New Cavalry Sabres 1.50 
Cadet Drill ¢ Gold Medal Cots... 1.50 
Cadet F S Corkl Preservers .6( 
} Met an Saddles... 4.9 
< 4 s s Dridies. . 1,00 
Canteens s* ( wiry Sporsipair) .45 
" Hats ta « Boots .70 
N 8 : 
1 : 
Hi ek s 
“ 
: . at 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 
la ad ‘ , . 4u m (rounds, 
deree f oe ty Salearnwons 














Made in Eng 


pens are 


es Agveise in Leslie's Weekly 
Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. 


Sultable for writing in every position; glide ovez 
any paper; hever scratch or spurt. 


{of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Ba PoInTED 


aura , and are ane ad t all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 


’ sample bor of CH Acus 


r IS cts., and choose a 
we ond, STIR TO 8 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE 4 CO., 99 WuLiamM STREET New YORK 


or any Stationery Stere. 
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WAson- 


Tre ony whnskey that places a comple, 
quaranleed analysis on each kevery, battle 


Seeback \abel ! 





Thets All! 
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The VICTORIOUS } FIRST in SPEED 
FIRST in ENDURANCE 


DARRAC O } FIRST in ECONOMY 


FIRST WATER COOLED CAR IN GALLON EFFICIENCY TES! 
Covering a distance of 46.44 miles on 2 gallons of gasoline 


Defeating 62 Competitors including 16 forcign cars 


WINNER HOLDER 

OF THE OF ALL 

VANDERBILT WORLD'S 
SPEED 


CUP RACE, 


1905 RECORDS 





40-60 H. P., $8,000 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


15-20 H. P., $4,7Qu 20-32 H. P., $6,000 


1989 BROADWAY 
Darracq motor Car Company get. 67th and 68th Sts 


NEW YORK 


AGENCII In Boston, Chicago, and Philadelplia 
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The Truth 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


Improved | 


)BOSTON 
AGARTER 


THE STANDARD | 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY | 


“ME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER" is stamped on 


re Api | 


CUSHION 
fy BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 





There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire, 


) Of the six Amerte 
|} can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 


EXTRA DRY XO 


{@2 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere, 


25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Sea boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

THE ‘“‘VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 





eet 





SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 











Louisiana 

Texas 

Mexico 

Arizona 

California 

Oregon 
If you are going to any point in any of these 
States and desire to travel in latest Dining, Ob- 


servation and Sleeping cars, behind clean motive 


power (Oil Burning Locomotives) it will be 


worth your while to consult any agent of the 


Southern 
Pacific 


The Best Road for Comfortable Travel 
and Picturesque Scenery 
Inquire 


BOSTON, 170 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 652 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 549 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE, Piper Building, Baltimore St. SYRACUSE, 212 West Washington St. 








@® First-class Hotels and Clubs, on Wheels—™,™*"The New Yo 





In CONGRESS, Juty 4.1776 


« 
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States of SMmerva 
"When 
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I DEYINUNE | 
INDEPENDENCE} 


: NATIONAL 
}) INDEPENDENCE — 
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Life Insurance is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry’ 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Provides Family Independence for the future. 
Funds for Education of Children. 
Freedom in use of present Income and Capital. 
Cash tor later needs,and many other advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to invest every year in Life Insurance, 
how much insurance you would lke to obtain, and your age, and we will help you to a 
decision to your advantage. Address Dept. & 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


incorporated es e Stock Company by the State of New Jerse, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President’ NEWARK. N. J 


Nin is 











YOULL NEED 


“Wonderland 1906” 


When you plan your summer trip. It tells about the Great 
Northwest. It’s the best outing and travel book of the 
year. Sent anywhere in the world for six cents postage. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn, 


Ask for Ask for 
‘* North Coast Limited ’’ ‘* Minnesota Lakes ’’ 
Booklet - sent Free Booklet—sent Free 


Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 








rk Central Lines. 














